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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tas Nortneasx Liout is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opini to be d d, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION, 








BY HEMAN J. REDFIELD. 


In the December number of this paper, Mr. E. C. 
Delavan asserts that it should be the policy of this 
country to establish such a tariff ‘‘as will insure a 
reasonable protection to our manufacturing inte- 
rest;”’? and in the same article attempts to show that 
**a tariff not prohibitory did not necessarily increase 
the cost to consumer,”’ but that, as a general 
rule, the ‘“‘ English manufacturer reduced his price 
equal to the advanced duties, or in other words, this 
advanced duty was paid in whole or in part by the 
European manufacturer to secure the trade, and not 
ebay and his experience as an importing mer- 
chant, is referred to in proof of the proposition. 

It may perhaps be conceded that duties are, in 
some cases, “in part’’ paid by the foreign manufac- 
turer to secure the trade, and for the reasons stated 
by Mr. Delavan. A foreign manufacturer, who has 
made his calculations and conducted his business 
with a view to supply a certain demand of his manu- 
factured goods, may, indeed, for a time, at least, be 
compelled to lower his price for the purpose of mak- 
ing sales, even atasacrifice. But as a general rule, 
I believe it must be admitted that duties on imports 
operate as a tax upon the consumer. It was so re- 
garded by our ancestors, and I think it is now gene- 
rally so regarded by the statesmen of this country 
and Great Britain. That it is so regarded by our 
own government, is sufficently evident from the fact 
that congress have from time to time, with a view 
of favoring particular interests, authorized the im- 
portation of certain articles free of duty, and espe- 
cially in authorizing the importation of rail-road iron 
free of duty. 

Bar iron has, for many years, paid a duty of thirty 
dollars on the ton. Why was rail-road iron exempt- 
ed from this duty, unless for the purpose of cheap- 
ening the price to the consumer, and to the amount 
of the duty ? - 

But it has often been asked, how does a tariff pro- 
tect the manufacturer, unless the price of the manu- 
factured article is raised thereby? Mr. Delavan 
claims that a tariff should insure ‘‘ a reasonable pro- 
Eee laspaatd vy Go goveenmenl sto peid hy fo 

uties i y the government are pai 
foreign manufacturer. That the manufacturers of 
this country expect such a tariff as will raise prices 
and give them the control of the market, I be- 
lieve no one can doubt. It is certainly so regarded 
in the r discussions of the day upon this sub- 
ject, and I cannot, perhaps, better illustrate this 
11 





and complained that he could not afford to manufac- 
ture a certain description of chisels short of $1.25, 


continue business. A plain man then rose and stated 
that he was a carpenter by trade, and was the pur- 
chaser of chisels, and desired to be informed how he 
was to be reimbursed if he were compelled to pay 
this additional price for this indispensable article of 
his trade. He was told that he must charge his em- 
ployer higher wages, and that his employer, if a far- 
mer, must raise the price of his wheat, wool or pork, 
to pay his carpenter. Now if the duty of fifty cents 
is this case is paid by the foreign manufacturer, how 
is the domestic manufacturer, say at Rochester, N. 
Y. protected? The English chisel is still sold by the 
merchant at the old price. 

If a tariff raises the price of manufactured arti- 
cles, then it isan additional tax upon the agriculture 
and labor of the country; if it does not raise the 
price, it can be of no advantage to the manufactu- 


rer. 

If it diminishes the price, as contended by Mr. 
Delavan, by creating a ‘‘ sharp competition’ be 
tween the foreign and domestic manufacturer, it is 
of no advantage to the agriculturist in creating a 
home market for his products; for so long as this 
sharp competition is carried on between the foreign 
and domestic manufacturer, for the purpose of re- 
ducing prices already claimed to be too low by the 
latter, it is not probable that the number of domestic 
manufacturers will beincreased. So long as the fo- 
reign manufacturer can import his goods and sell at 
our prices—pay the duties and still make a profit, he 
will continue to do so. 

li has always been represented, that a protective 
tariff would benefit the farmer, by creating a home 
market for his produce. The idea is delusive, and | 

ropose to examine and show, that under our tariff 
ioe the great interest of agriculture has not been 
benefitted, either by a home market for agricultural 
products, or by corresponding duties. 

The important article of bar iron has for about 20 
years, been subjected to a duty of $30 per ton—a 
duty equal to about 100 percent; and this excessive 
duty has been paid by the farmer—the laboring far- 
mer, not the large landholder or capitalist. hat 
advantage has the farmer experienced in return for 
this grievous tax upon his industry? For, in regard 
to this article at least, I apprehend that no ‘sharp 
competition” between the foreign and domestic ma- 
nufacturer, has materially lessened the duty paid by 
the consumer. I have not been able to ascertain ac- 
curately, the number of individuals engaged in the 
manufacture of bar iron in the United States. The 
late census does not give the number separate from 
those engaged in the manufacture of cast iron. In 
Pennsylvania, it appears by the late census, that the 
whole number engaged in the manufacture of cast 
and bar iron, — mining operations, is 11,522, 
and in the state of New-York, 3,456—making in 
both states, 14,978. 

Supposing that one-third of this number are en- 

aged in the manufacture of bar iron, and we have 
1,.993—say 5,000. As the manufacture of iron is 
confined principally to these two states, we are thus 
enabled to form a prety accurate estimate of the ex- 
tent of the home market enjoyed by our farmers, in 
consideration of the immense sums paid by them to 
t the manufacturer of bar iron—a market 
which the surplus agricultural products of one or 
two towus in either of these states, would probably 


supply. . . 

The price of domestic bar iron in this country, 
was in 1841, about @85 per ton in the city of New- 
York, while foreign bar iron, free of the specific du- 
ty of fod per ton, could be purchased at from $0 
to $55 per ton. The best bar iron can be had in 





Sweden at about $54 per ton. By the late tariffact 


westion, than by referring to one of these discus-| 
THE NORTH ERN LIGHT, ao. which aaaie took plage at a public meeting | 
not long since, in one of the western counties of this | this high duty, pays about the same price 


state. A manufacturer of edge tools was present, | ticle now, that he did 30 years ago. 


and that an article of English manufacture, which | 
he admitted was equal in quality to that manufactur- | 
ed by him, was sold at the stores for 75 cents; and | 
that unless he was protected by a duty on the foreign) 
article, so that he could sell for @1.25, he must dis- port our government.’”’ I apprebend that the duites 








the duties upon bar iron are reduced to $25 per ton, 
yet the consumer in this country, in a of 
or the ar- 


I have no data at hand upon which to estimate the 
vast amount paid by our farmers by way of duties, 
upon this single article of bar iron. Mr. Delavan, 
in a former article, advanced the opinion that ‘ the 
practica! operation of high duties has been to make 
other countries pay off our national debt, and sup- 


paid by our farmers for a long series of years upon 
the article of iron alone, have furnished no small 
item towards the discharge of our national debts, 
and the expenses of the government; and that these 
duties always have been, and are now principally, if 
not wholly paid by the consumer, J think no one can 
deny. I have referred tothe late actof congress ex- 
empting rail-road iron from duty, and I should claim 
this act as very good authority for my position if any 
were necessary. 

By the letter of the secretary of the treasury to 
which I have referred, it appears that we imported 
in 1841, 92,661 tons of bar iron, of the value of 
$2,764 ,386—the duties upon which, at $30 per ton 
would have been $2,779,830. How much of this 
was imported for rail-road purposes, and therefore 
free of duties, I am unable to state. 

2d. Does the farmer reap an equivalent for the tax 
thus imposed upon him in the protection extended 
by the same tariff laws to agricultural articles? 
Look at the article of wool. In 1828 the manufac- 
turers besieged congress to obtain a higher duty up- 
on woollen cloths. They succeeded in this, and at 
the same time claimed the privilege of purchasing 
foreign wool of a low grade free of duty. “ 

Notwithstanding the testimony taken before the 
Committee on Manufactures in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the session of 1828, conclusively 
showed that this policy would greatly injure, if not 
ruin the domestic wool grower, yet the influence of 
the manufacturers succeeded in obtaining a provision 
in the tariff law of that year, exempting all foreign 
wool costing less than eight cents a pound at the 
place of exportation, free of duty. 

The ruinous eflect of this provision upon the inte- 
rest of the farmer, has been since fully experienced. 
It was foreseen at the.time, by Silas Wright, Jr. then 
a member of the Committee on Manufactures. He 
proposed a specific duty of seven cents per pound 
upon all foreign wool. 

Since 1828, the manufacturers along the sea board 
have supplied themselves to a very great extent with 
this kind of wool. By cleansing and assorting it 
they made cloth of various grades, from the coarsest 
to the finest, and carpeting is almost exclusively 
made of it. 

The New-England Cultivator, an agricultural pa- 
per of extensive circulation, stated not lone since 
that some samples of this wool were as fine as the 
average clip of wool of the Honorable Isaac 
C. Bates, an extensive wool grower in the state of 
Massachusetts. The same paper also stated, that 
such was the encouragement given under this law, 
that enterprising young men from the New-England 
states, had gone to South America and embarked in 
the business of raising wool. What a beautiful spe- 
cimen is this of the protection of American industry 
by means of a protective tariff. Most sublime Ame- 
rican system which transfers a vortion of the hard 
sons of New-England to foreign lands—to the plains 
of Buenos Ayres, or the steppes of Southern Rus- 
sia, to grow wool to supply the manufacturers of this 
country ! 

To show the amount of this kind of wool import- 
ed duty free during the year 1841, I transcribe the 
following from the statement of imports furnished to 
congress by the secretary of the treasury. 


Whence imported. Pounds. 
Danish West Indies, .............00.. 
Dutch Gn > We ccde ccd, BUR ton 
England, ....... eoodetee 06008 seb Feb 298366 
Gibraltar, «.<ccccscciecce rs ee 72. 466 
British West Indies, ............ Fe 60 
British North American Colonies,...... 7,160 
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France on the Mediterranean,......... 
Spain ie ; 

Italy, ° 

Trieste and other Adriatic ports,....... 
Turkey, 

Morocco,..<.-.++ . 

Texas, ... 

Mexico, 

New Grenada, . 

Venezuela, .cccccccccccccccccce re 
Brazil, 

Cisplatine republic,......+++++eee ese 
Argentine republic,......-- decccccee . 
Chili, 
Peru, oocccccescccccsecccses eccccece 
Africa generally,....+.seesessseeeees 
Patagonia, 


eeeeeee 


ee oatah 14,409,764 


By the late census it appears that the whole quan- 
tity of wool produced in the following states was, viz: 


Peunds. 
1,465,561 
1,260,517 

941,906 
183,380 
889,870 
3,699,235 
9,845,295 


NN sccissa sian sean aia Siniveeietien 
New Hampshire,....... 
Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, ... 
Vermont,.....+ 
New-York, ..+-+. 


eereeeeereee 


Total,...... +» 17,996,204 


Making in the above seven states, 17,906,204 pounds 
in one year. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
amount of the foreign wool imported in one year, 
exceeded the whole amount raised in the six New- 
England States, by upwards of six millions of pounds, 
and exceeded the whole amount raised in the state 
of New-York, by upwards of four millions and a 
half of pounds. 

It is however probable, that the amount of this kind 
of wool imported in the year 1841, exceeded, in fact, 
the whole amount raised in the above seven states, 
when we consider the well known frauds that are 
practised in the importation of it. But the above 
statements are sufficient to show our farmers the ex- 
tent to which they have been excluded from the home 
market. Comment would seem to be unnecessary. 
It appears from the census to which I have referred, 
that the whole quantity of wool raised in all the 
United States and Territories, was only 35,802,114 
pounds in one vear. 

I flatter myself, therefore, that I am justified in the 
conclusion that the great interest of agriculture has 
not been benefitted by our tariff laws, either by a 
home market or by an equal and just protection. 

It is conceded that the mannfacture of iron is es- 
sential to our national independence, and should be 
encouraged; and [ also admit, that there is probably 
no article upon which our farmers would consent to 
pay a high duty, more freely than upon iron. But I 
ask, is it not time that a portion, at least, of the im- 
mense bounty heretofore paid by them to the manu- 
facturers of this article, should be shifted from the 
labor to the capital of the country. Under our state 
laws manufactures have been encouraged, either by 
the payment of bounties directly from the treasury, 
or by exempting the capital employed from taxation. 
The capital employed in the manufacture of cotton 
in this state, was exempted from taxation from 1816 
to 1823. 

In a free government, all taxes which are essential 
to the national independence and designed for the 
common weal, should be graduated upon capital, 
and not upon income or labor. The taxes of our 
state governments are thus graduated, while the na- 
tional burthens are imposed alike upon the rich and 
the poor; the poor man with a family, often paying 
under this system of indirect taxation, a larger sum 
than he who possesses his millions of accumulated 
wealth. Under this system too, the associated wealth 
of the country, (moneyed and other incorporations, ) 
is entirely exempt. 

The restrictive or tariff system had its origin inthe 
dark ages. It was the resort of despotism to obtain 
money by indirect taxation—by stealth, and without 
the knowledge of the subject. But the extended 
commerce and intelligence of the world has awak- 
ened a spirit of inquiry and discussion upon this sub- 
ject, especially among christian nations, which gives 
assurance thata system so odious and oppressive can- 
not much longer be maintained. 

The mighty struggle so long and so steadily main- 
tained by the people of Great Britain, must inevita- 
bly result in the overthrow of her corn laws. It will 
be a glorious and peaceful victory over the aristoc- 
racy which has so long held them in bondage—a 
bondage more insufferable than that endured by their 
ancestors under the feudal system. 

The tariff policy has no foundation in the maxims 


no =r 


of Him who proclaimed “‘ peace on earth and good 


594| will to men.” It is resorted to by us ina spirit of 


retaliation. Because Great Britain will not admit 
our agricultural products free of duty, we lay a duty 
on her manufactures to be paid by our own people; 
or in other words, because the government of Great 
Britain oppresses its subjects by a cruel restriction of 
bread stufis, we oppress our citizens by a similar re- 
striction upon her manufactures; for whether the du- 
ties are paid by the consumers in this country, or 
borne, as Mr. Delavan would maintain, by the already 
crushed operatives of Great Britain, it does not im- 
pair the ground assumed by the philanthropist and 
the christian; which is that the joint operation of the 
restrictive laws of both countries, protect the aris- 
tocracy and the capital of each, in the exclusive en- 
joyment of their wealth. 

Batavia, Genesee Co. N. Y. Jan. 25, 1843. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL MASTER. 


BY 8S. 8. RANDALL. 


Tuer Scnoot: its objects, relations and uses; with a sketch of 
the education most needed in the United States, the present 
state of Common Schools, the best means of improving them, 
and the consequent duties of parents, trustees, inspectors, 
&c. By Aronzo Porrer, D. D. Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in Union College. 

Tue Scnoot Masrer: the proper character, studies and duties 
of the teacher, with the best method for the government and 
instruction of Common Schools, and the principles on which 
school houses should be built, arranged, warmed and venti- 
lated: By Gxrorcs B. Emerson, A. M. President of the 
American Institute of Instruction, and of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, &c.&c. New-York, Harper & Brothers, 
1342. 

Our readers are already aware of the munificent 
appropriation, by means of which a copy of this 
work has been placed in each of the eleven thou- 
sand district libraries of this state, and delivered to 
each member of the legislature, the governor of 
each of the states and territories, and the several of- 
ficers specially charged with the supervision of our 
system of public instruction. ‘ a have also, 
through various channels, been apprised of the fact 
that it is to James Wapsworth, of Geneseo, 
the original projector of the school district library 
system, and the enlightened benefactor of the com- 
mon schools in his own vicinity, that the people are 
indebted for this most judicious and valuable be- 
quest. In this, as in a long series of similar bene- 
factions which have preceded it, Mr. WapswortTH 
has been actuated solely by the desire to do good, 
and to diffuse around him the invaluable blessings of 
knowledge: and to the extent of his power and in- 
fluence has prohibited the use of his name in con- 
nection with these noble acts of private benevolence 
and universal philanthrophy. We cannot trust our- 
selves adequately to express our high appreciation 
of the character and motives of this venerable bene- 
factor of the human race. Future generations will 
inscribe his name among those of the noble few, 
who in an age of prevailing selfishness and mercena- 
ry impulses, sought only the happiness and welfare 
of humanity; and his contemporaries will derive 
from his example a powerful incentive to that dis- 
criminating use of worldly wealth which is fraught 
with double blessings, both to its recipients and dis- 
pensers. 

Our present purpose is briefly to allude to the work, 
the title of which we have placed at the head of this 
article, and to the influences which its wide-spread 
diffusion is calculated to exert upon the great interests 
of education. Although primarily designed, as its 
name imports, for the common elementary schools 
of our land, in which nineteen-twentieths of our 
whole population imbibe the germs of future charac- 
ter and conduct, it will be found an invaluable guide, 
not only to every parent in the work of training up to 
virtue and knowledge and extended usefulness, those 
who have been confided to his or her charge, but to 
every individual, old or young, who duly appreciates 
the important and responsible task of self-culture. 


of reflecting men are anxiously engaged in the solu- 
tion of the perplexing and fearful problem of the 
general laxity of morals—the increasing amount of 
public and private depravation—the rapid tendency 
to lawless anarchy, insubordination, irreverence and 
irreligion—and the too general absence of exalted 
motives of action, and of earnestness, simplicity 
and manliness of character. It comes before us at 
a period when the progress of knowledge and the 
march of civilization have measurably displaced the 
‘old land marks” of governments and institutions, 
and committed their future designation to the advanc- 
ing wisdom of those for whose benefit they are to be 
replaced ; when the advancement of science and the 
arts has ete the slow growth of wisdom and 
virtue; when the intellectual faculties of the mind 





have received a disproportionate share of cultivation, 


It comes before us, too, at a period when the minds: 





too often at the sacrifice of the higher and nobler na- 
ture: and when, to borrow an idea from an eminent 
foreign author, such has been the fo coe with which 
new and vast combinations of the physical resources 
of man and of nature have been brought into play, 
and applied to the diversified purposes of an advanc- 
ing civilization, that the various interests of indi- 
viduals and of society have not been able to adjust 
themselves to the disturbing influences thus pro- 
duced. 

In illustration of these remarks, no more appro- 
priate example can be adduced, than is already pre- 
sented to the reflection of every sober-minded man, 
in our peculiar form of government and the institu- 
tions under which it is our happiness to live. We 
have established—upon impregnable foundations, as 
we trust—the practicability of a government derived 
from and responsible only to the people. From this 
position we cannot, even if we would, recede. All 
the powers and functions appertaining to the govern- 
ment and welfare of nineteen millions of human be- 
ings, are placed by an edict practically as irrevoca- 
ble as the laws of the Medes and Persians, in the 
hands and at the disposal of the free male citizens of 
this republic of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards. For nearly three score years and ten, the 
experiment deliberately ventured upon by the sages 
and patriots of the revolution, has been in progress: 
and although at frequently recurring intervals, events 
have transpired alarming to the fears and ominous to 
the apprehensions of the wise and the good, the state- 
ly fabric of democratic self-government has towered 
high above the antiquated and crumbling systems of 
the old world—literally ‘‘ the wonder and the pride 
of the whole earth.” 

To what are we to attribute this gratifying result ? 
To the institutions framed by our revolutionary an- 
cestors? The French republic, as modelled and re- 
modelled by the philosophic statesmen under whose 
auspices the mad career of revolutionary fury was. 
set in motion, was a far more perfect specimen of 
theoretical skill. Tothe advancement of knowledge, 
science and the arts? England, and Prussia and 
Germany are immeasurably in advance of us, in 
these respects. Itis toa general diffusion of intelli- 
gence among the mass of the people, combined with 
that inheritance of virtuous dispositions, that in- 
valuable patrimony of incorruptible integrity, and 
public and private virtue, transmitted to the framers 
and first administrators of our government from their 
sturdy ancestors, and by them handed down to their 
descendants. Whenever we shall as a people, ex- 
change the severe simplicity and stern honesty which 
during the first half century of our national exis- 
tence, continued to characterize us, for luxurious 
effeminacy and wide-spread corruption and profli- 
gacy, the free institutions now our pride and boast, 
will become only the memorials of our degradation 
and shame: and the noble monuments of an advanc- 
ing civilization which now pervade our vast conti- 
nent, indicative. alike of the triumphs of science 
and the progress of intellectual cultivation, will only 
serve to accelerate our final and inevitable fall. 

These great truths—the inutility and harrenness of 
mere knowledge—and the necessary and indispensa- 
ble connection between NATIONAL VIRTUR, and 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY—are powerfully enforc- 
ed and earnestly dwelt upon by the Rev. Dr. Pot- 
TER, in the first portion of the work under conside- 
ration. The nature of that education, which is re- 
quisite to prepare the future citizens and governors of 
a great republic, for the proper and faithful dis- 
charge of the various duties inecumbnt upon them 
in all the relations of life, public, private and so- 
cial, is clearly and distinctly pointed out: and its 
importance ably enforced. The prevailing errors in 
regard to popular education are analyzed and ex- 
posed: and a sober, cundid and dispassionate appeal 
made to the people, in behalf of their own and most 
important but least cherished interests. Passing 
from the consideration of this great topic, the author 
adverts to the condition, prospects and capabilities 
of the common schools— examines the relation which 
they sustain to institutions of a higher grade, and 
the reciprocal influences which are exerted on them 
by the latter—portrays in a forcible manner the un- 
pardonable neglect which these schools have expe- 
rienced at the hands of those whose highest duty and 
deepest interest it was, or should have been, to 
nourish, strengthen and invigorate them—and points 
out the necessary measures for their elevation, im- 
provement and expansion to meet the wants, and 
provide for the mental and moral advancement of 
the children of the state. 

Probably no man in the state is more competent 
to the task of elucidating the great subject of popu- 
lar education—its intimate relation to the perpetuity 
and stability of our free institutions—its intrinsic im- 
portance—its influence upon society in all its aspects 
—and the various obstacles which exist toits extend- 
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ed diffusion, than Prof. Porrer. Occupying a pro- 
minent and responsible chair in one of our highest 
institutions of learning, and no otherwise connected 
with the common schools than as the latter contri- 
bute from their ranks to the numbers and consequent 
prosperity of the future—he has, nevertheless, both 
theoretically and practically, made himself intimate- 
ly acquainted, not only with the actual condition, 
but with the means of usefulness, the resources, phy- 
sical, mental and moral—the ultimate capabilities of 
the elementary schools which pervade our land. 
Rightly viewing these as the grand reservoirs from 
which the higher institutions of learning not only, 
but every social, civil, moral and religious institu- 
tion connected with the progress of christian civili- 
zation and republican freedom, derive those fertiliz- 
ing streams which conduce to the onward progress 
of knowledge, and virtue, and true wisdom, he has 
devoted his eminent powers of reason and argument 
to the practical illustration of their usefulness and 
efficiency. For this he richly deserves, and we trust 
will receive, the thanks of ia philanthropist, 
christian, and statesman of our land. 

The remaining portion of the work is from the pen 
of Georce B. Emerson, of Boston, a gentleman 
long and well known as an enlightened and efficient 
educator, and who has in various ways contributed 
to the spread of useful information, in relation to 
this most interesting field of labor. Mr. Emerson 
has, we are confident, effectually rescued the cha- 
racter of the ‘‘ school master’? from the imputations 
under which that hitherto neglected class has so long 
labored. He has presented the teacher in a new 
and enviable light. He has invested him with attri- 
butes which elevate him in the scale of moral digni- 
ty, of public and private influence, and of god-like 
power, far above those who receive the implicit ve- 
neration and fulsome adulation of the undiscriminat- 
ing multitude. And why should not this be so? If 


| he who causesa single spear of grass to grow where 


| none grew before, is d2serving of more admiration 


and true respect than all the victories of the most 


_ splendid conquerer, surely he, who in the obscurity 
_ of the rural school district, is silently but faithfully 
| engaged in developing and directing those mental 





_ and moral faculties which are to mould the govern- 


ments, and guide the institutions of a nation—nay, 
which are to constitute the well-being and determine 
the destinies of the 1mMoRTAL SOUL here and 
hereafter—in time and in eternity—is wielding a 
might and power, and an influence which, if well 
directed, and wisely used, should place him in the 
front rank of greatness and fame. 

We are conscious of our inability, within the re- 
stricted limits of the op article, to do full jus- 
tice to the merits of this publication. Indeed, our 
highest ambition will have been gratified if we can 
succeed in directing to the work itself that share of 
public attention which the importance of the subject, 
and the ability with which it is treated, so justly de- 
serve. In comparison with the claims which our 
public schools, and those under whose immediate 
auspices they are conducted, possess upon the atten- 
tion and regard of all classes of our citizens, the 
fleeting political and partizan interests which now 
engross so disproportionate a share of the public 
mind, sink into utter insignificance. Let the great 
mass of the future population of our country be tho- 
roughly educated—let them drink deeply at those 
perennial fountains of knowledge, and wisdom, and 
virtue, which are, or should be open to them on every 
hand—and great measures of public policy, involv- 
ing the future action of the government, and the 
prosperity and welfare of the people in all their di- 
versified relations, public and private, instead of 
flowing from - rosipabe’ and degrading political con- 
tests, originating per -" in misconception and pre- 
judice, and perpetuated by selfish ambition, would 


| emanate from the highest minds and embody the ag- 


gregated wisdom of the community. 

Sure we are, that no one into whose hands this in- 
valuable work shall fall, will rise from its perusal 
without becoming a wiser and a betterman. And it 
is a source of the most unfeigned gratification, that 
the wealth, the talents, the virtues and the experience 
of the great, the wise, and the good, are directed 
more and more frequently to the hitherto neglected, 
but most fertile and extensive soil ofelementary edu- 
cation. Let the good seed be widely and profusely 
scattered ; and the more so as the alarming truth be- 
comes every day more and more apparent, that the 
noxious and poisonous weeds of ignorance, of vice, 
and of error, are diffusing their pestiferous exhala- 
tions over the surface of society. We need and 
must have the animating and invigorating influences 
of a more elevated, a more discriminating, a more 
enlightened, amore virtuous public opinion, to coun- 
teract the fatal ravages of public and private immo- 
rality and licentiousness. e need and must have 
the fountains of primary education cleansed of those 


accumulated impurities which have been suffered, 
during long years of indifference, inattention, and 
neglect, to choke up the very avenues to knowledge 
a improvement. We need and must have the 
Scuoot and the Scoot MASTER in every city, 
bs e and hamlet, of our cherished Union—not as 

ey 
not as they are even now, but too faithfully portray- 
ed in the reports but recently laid on our lefislative 
tables; but as they are capable of becoming under 
the auspices of such TEACHERS as Professor Por- 


TER and Mr. Emerson, and such PHILANTHRO- | 


PIstTs as JAMES WaDsSWoRTH. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
STATE PRISON LABOR, 





BY EZEKIEL BACON. 





The writer of a former communication on this 
subject, was fully aware that there were some ob- 
jections urged against the present system of employ- 
ing convicts, which he had not noticed in that article ; 
partly because they had not occurred to him at the 
moment of closing it, and afterwards from an appre- 
hension of extending the article to an inconvenient 
length but which he had intended, before seeing the 
preliminary note of the editor, to have adverte 


he will in a few words now endeavor to do. 
The first suggestion made by the editor is, that the 
writer had not touched upon the complaint, that com- 


petition with state prison labor is wounding to the | 


self respect and honest pride of the mechanic. 
More: in the manner in which this objection is put, 
it seems really difficult to see enough in it to make 
a handle by which to realize or get hold, for the 
purpose of examination and weighing of it. That 
any mere manual employment in itself useful and 
reputable, and usually carried on by industrious and 
reputable individuals should be made disreputable, 


ve been, we hardly dare to say caricatured— | 


to, | 
and considered ina brief codicil thereto, and which | 


| their being unwillingly imposed upon by such for 
‘any considerable time at any rate; and altho’ even 
| the Saviour of the world did not regulate his associa- 
| tions and his ‘‘labors of love’’ by any such pharisai- 
|cal principle, but quite contrariwise, he mingled 
from choice not sv much with the righteous as he did 
with the sinners, that haply by his good counsels 
and example he might “‘lead - Sin to repentance.” 
| But the whole of this and the previously considered 
congenial objection is founded on the cruel, impla- 
| cable (isit too much to say?) unchristian principle, 
that offences against society are never to be wholly 
| forgiven ; that when a fellow being is once convicted 
| of acrime, he is ever after, whether confined or at 
| large, to be driven asa wild and rabid beast from 
| all the consolations, the benefits and the hopes of 
| civilized and social life, and to be made and treated 
|as an utter outcast and outlaw upon the earth, and 
| not even allowed the opportunity or privilege of re- 
| turning tohonest and useful labor. What motive or 
| temptation has such an one, so cut adrift from all 
safe anchoring ground, to become any thing else 
than a useless and desperate villain, ready and reek- 
ing with a desire to avenge himself upon a society 
which has cut and cast him forever off from all its 
benefits and its charities? Well may he say, ‘‘the 
world is not my friend, nor the world’s law,”’ and 
with the reprobate Cain, ‘“‘whoever findeth me will 
slay me ;”’ and thus give himself up to work there- 
| after ‘‘all manner of iniquity with greediness’””—and 
| what feeling heart could, under such circumstances 
and such temptations, much blame 





——That lonely man of crime, 
Upon whose brow anearthly guilt 
Had done the work of time;”’ 


| who could much or severely find fault with him for 
| being driven through utter desperation into the most 
|reckless course of crime and of depredation? He 
| finds that an inexorable law, and a more inexorable 


| public sentiment have left _o for him no ark of 


| safety where he may repose himself, and no city of 


and humbling to the pride of those engaged in it, | refuge to which he can flee from his constant pursu- 
only because it is sometimes, either from choice or | &TS, Want and wretchedndess; and what else shall he 
compulsion, also performed by rogues or vagrants, is do than to supply his wants in the readiest mode that 
more than can clearly be conceived of. Almost as | b€ can, and to take his own vengeance upon a world 
well might it be urged, that a convicted rogue ought which is still seeking its never ending vengeance 
not to be permitted to exercise any of the natural | upon him? How a man who could deliberately and 
functions of life in common with honest and reputa- | unrelentingly thus pursue an erring fellow being 
ble men. Is it any insult to an honestman employed | down the broad abyss of woe and of crime, could 
in making a shoe or a pail, to tell him that such arti- | Consistently ask of bis Heavenly Father— 

cles are made by many rogues and rascals, whether | ny mercy I to others shew, 

they are confined convicts at Auburn or Sing Sing, | : ey CS ee” 

orare “walking up and down the earth’’ dealing | or with what confidence and sincerity he could re- 
mischief and slander? If so, there are few callings | peat in his closet the Sth petition of the Lord’s Pray- 
to be followed which are not thus discredited, be- | ¢€T, itis rather difficult to see. The very name of 
cause many bad men practice them all; and if there | these our modern punitory institutions indicates that 
be any thing in this objection, it would seem to fol-| they were designed not for punishment alone, but 
low that these convicts must not be employed in hon- also for the possible and hopeful reformation— not the 
est trades which are generally followed by honest | feprobation of unfortunate and miserable offenders. 
men, but only in those which are in themselves dis- They are properly called penitentiaries [places for 
creditable, and which no honest man would be wil- | repentance], and not avengaries [houses for visiting 
ling to pursue. This would indeed, be setting up a | vengeance upon itsinmates.] Butthis branch of the 
school to teach roguery, instead of one to bring to | question is quite too large an one to argue over 
penitence and perhaps effect ultimate reformation; | again for the thousandth time in the limits to which 
or, if as as is suggested, they should be employed | We are necessarily confined; nor as it is hoped can 
only in those branches which ‘‘few others are found it be needful, notwithstanding all these reformatory 
to engage 1n,”’ it would be nearly as bad; since those | Views are now denounced by most of these anti-pris- 
would be found nearly useless trades not much enga- | 0 labor objectors as nothing but the dreams of 
ged in, because they did not offer a suitable reward | ‘Visionary philanthropists.”” It is rather too late in 
to industry ; and in either case the poor convict | the day and too far removed from ‘‘the dark ages”? 
would be certain to come out of his prison quite as | 0 moot that grave question as an open and unsettled 
useless and desperate a being as he went in; be un- | one now ; or for the stern and uncompromising advo- 
der still stronger temr“ations to mischief, and expose | Cates of ‘‘the gallows and the whipping post” to hope 
society to greater hazards from his probuble depre- | to reinstate themselves in our legislative and judicial 
dations. And further, as to this intimation, that it | tribunals. We should as soon expect or hope to see 
might be less objectionable to employ convicts in | Our modern steam-boats and rail-ways supplanted by 
some business or trades now pursued by but few in| the return again to the heavy Dutch wagons and lum- 

















the community, it is not perceived how that would 
alter the principle on which the general objection is 
founded, but rather increase the weightof it; since 
the few spoken of would bear the oppression of state 
prison competition, (if it be one,) quite as poorly as 
the many; as there would be fewer to divide it amongst, 
and probably, #s before said, the already stinted re- 
wards for labor in such branches is the reason why 
those engaged in them are so few. This would be 
taking the one talent, or the one ewe lamb from the 
owner of it because he had but one, and sparing him 
who had his tens or his thousands of both. 

Another still more strongly urged objection con- 
nected with and analogous to this, tho’ not alluded to 
by the editor, is the danger and corrupting effects of 
admitting discharged convicts who have learned a 
trade in the prison into the work shops of mechan- 
ics as journeymen and laborers amongst other jour- 
neymen and young apprentices. The first obvious 
reply to this is, that all those who are so exceeding- 
ly sensitive to the fear of mingling even in honest la- 
bor with the “‘publicans and sinners’”’ of this world, 
need not employ them, and there is little danger of 


bering stages on the land, and the slow periaguer or 
scow-boat on the North river. But to the increasing 
light, intelligence and philanthropic feelings of the 
age and the country may all such questions, it is ho- 
ped, be safely and confidently submitted; and to that 
tribunal we readily leave them. 

To the last suggestion thrown out for consideration 
by the editor, (not we suppose because his intelli- 
gent mind had much confidence in it, ) ‘‘whether the 
state should derive a reward from punishment inflict- 
ed for crimes against its well-being;’? we would if 
necessary, and that were the only remedy for the 
supposed incongruity, say unqualifiedly, yes; nothing 
can be more proper, just and appropriate than is such 
policy. Is there any contamination dreaded from 
the states handling money which has been earned by 
sinful hands put per force to honest labor? and what 
is more consistent with retributive justice and pro- 
priety than that he who has depredated upon tle 
interests of society should be made, so far as he can 
be, to make to it a pecuniary retribution? To this 
no possible objection either in morals, safety, or just 





policy, is at all discernible. But even if there were a 
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valid objection to it, that may be easily obviated by 
the state’s ordering the products of prison labor to be 
sold so much lower es the present prices as to 
rield no profit and no remuneration to the state for 
ioe outcharges; and how much better that policy 
would suit the opponents of the present system, who 
now complain of being undersold by re made 
wares, may readily be imagined ; and with these 
few additional views which, did the limits of the 
channel of communication admit of it, we should be 
glad much further to extend, the question is defe- 
rentially submitted to the considerate judgment of 
the great body of the people, and of the legislature 
whom they have elected to represent, and to subserve 
their general interests. 

The writer of this fully appreciated with the edi- 
tor, that this was a subject in no degree hedged in 
from being a proper matter of discussion in the 
Northern Light from an apprehension that it was 
connected with the party politics of the day; also, 
he should not have been so indiscreet or indelicate 
as to attempt introducing it into the neutral pages of 
that paper. The truth is, that all parties and their 


leading men, from gubernatorial to Assembly candi- 
dates for office, are probably about equally sinners or 


saints on this agitated topic, as the matter may be 
judged of by different minds ; he was not unprepar- 
ed to expect, nor is he now surprised at meeting 
such arguments as are already levelled against his 
views of the subject, in the last number of ‘‘the 
N. Y. State Mechanic.”’ To the charge of ‘‘profound 
ignorance” of every thing relating to it, of not 
even understanding ‘‘the true state of the question,” 
of having paid little attention to it, and of ‘‘dogmati- 
cal assurance” for having presumed to meddle with 
it at all; to all these high charges it will be time 
enough to plead or reply, when the N. Y. State Me- 
chanic shall at least have attempted to prove some 
of them, which he has not yet done ; as he has how- 
ever, given friendly warning that he has a heavy 
bolt preparing for us to be let off at his convenience, 
we rest quietly upon our arms to receive it when it 
comes, with what fortitude and composure we may. 

Utica, Nov. 28th, 1842. 

Nore.—tThe reader will correct in his reading | 
the following errors in the previous November num- 
ber on this subject ; in the Ist column, 34th line 
from top, word plans for plants; 38th line from top, 
read injurious for ingenious; 12th line from bottom, 
read best for least ; in the 3d column 42d line 
from top, the words occupied and supplied should be 
transposed from their present positions. 








P. S. Not intending the least disrespect to Mr. 
True, from whom a reply unexceptionable in its 
manner to my former number on this subject appear- 
ed in the Northern Light for January, I must yet be 
permitted to say, that little is perceived in that reply 
which requires a rejoinder on my part beyond what 
will have been anticipated and answered satisfactorily 
in the article which precedes this note. Such is all 
which he urges against the justice and expediency of 
teaching to imprisoned convicts useful and respecta- 
ble trades, which he says is disparaging to all other 
honest mechanics who follow the same branches; so 
of the corrupting influence which he affirms their 
intercourse will have upon these other mechanics, 
with whom, if suffered to be employed, they will 
exercise ; for a sufficient reply to all which we take 
the liberty to refer him and our readers to the consi- 
derations which we have before, in the preceding ar- 
ticle, stated. 

In order to meet and invalidate my comparison of 
the like effects of a canal or rail-road constructed by 
the state, upon the interest of those before engaged 
in the business of transportation on the same routes, 
and to show that they are not analogous cases, Mr. 
True states, that ‘‘a canal isa permanent fixture, 
and is made capacious enough to do all the business 
for which it is intended on its route;’’ whereas the 
effect of state prison labor is, he says, diffused thro’ 
the state, and operates upon all every where, who 
are engaged in like branches of business. One would 
suppose that this consideration was rather an allevi- 
ation oft he evil, injustice or alledged hardship of the 
case supposed, if there were any such really inci- 
dent to it, rather than a peculiar and aggravated 
grievance; since, on his own shewing, it diffuses and 
divides it amongst many, who are of course better 
able to bear it, than when it is made to bear only 
upon a few, who will of course be less able to sus- 
tain the competition, the canal, as Mr. True says, 
being made ‘‘capacious enough to do all the business 
upon its route.’ Should it, under the interference 
of state prison labor, be less grievous and objectiona- 
ble to the mechanic interests, if the ,tate shoulds as 
in case of the canals, so extend and organize it as to 
be enabled ‘‘to do all the business” of those branches 
with which it is supposed now partially to interfere, 
as it does also wholly with those living on the route 





of our canals, and mee before they were con- 
structed in transporting the persons and commodities 
now carried on their waters? We are sure that the 
mechanics would not think that such an absorbing 
extention of state prison labor removed the ground of 
their complaints, or diminished their supposed griev- 
ances. But it seems to me thai such is the bearing 
of Mr. True’s argument, or else it has no tendenc 
at all to distinguish the cases supposed, or to eluci- 
date the vexed question, and we must therefore still 
insist that they are in principle and to all substantial 
practical purposes precisely alike; and with these 
remarks we are willing to leave this part of the ques- 
tion. 

As to what he says about the objects of state prison 
labor changing annually, and their keeping the mar- 
ket price of their wares fluctuating and unsteady; 
it is only what, from various causes happen to all 
trades, mechanical as well as others; this depending 
upon the existing or apprehended proportion ween 
the su ply and the demand, by which those who em- 
ploy this labor regulate their business and determine 
upon the branches on which they shall employ their 
hired convicts; and which in the same degree would 
take place, either by importation from abroad, or by 
similar manufactures within ourselves were the state 
prison labor entirely subtracted, or annulled. We 
can perceive therefore but little if any force in this 
objection. 

As to the objection that the state has an advan- 
tage over other mechanical employers in being ena- 
bled to give a short credit of three months on the la- 
bor of the convicts ; we have only to say, that suchis 
but the common advantage which one individual of 
large capital always has over another of less; and if 
the State carries on the business at all, it is due to 
the common interest of all its citizens that she should 
do it to the best advantage that she can, and not ata 
— loss, lest a portion of them should be una- 

le to realize all the profits on their business which 
they might otherwise wish to do. 

The objection that the convicts are made too per- 
fect workmen by reason of dividing into minute parts 
the branches assigned to them in the trade which 
they are taught, so that others are unable to com- 


| pete with them when they are discharged and enter 


into business beside those who have not been so 
taught, is rather a curious one, and goes only to 
prove that we are in danger of making those con- 
victs too useful and skilful artizans, and that the State 
should rather institute for them a school for idleness 
and ignorance while they are undergoing their pun- 
ishment, so as to be sure to let loose upon society 
when they are discharged a horde of idlers and vaga- 
bonds, instead of a body of skilful and efficient arti- 
zans. ‘To be sure, and in consonance with this idea 
it is, as Mr. True intimates, that such better trained 
men may have ‘‘a greater power for evil” than an- 
other less thoroughly taught and skilful ; but such 
is an incident to all superior education or skill in any 
and all branches of science and knowledge; shall 
we therefore conclude that because ignorance is less 
capable of mischief, ‘‘tis folly to be wise?’? Such 
would seem to be the legitimate sequence of this ar- 
gument. 

As to the supposed injury to the mechanical inter- 
ests, not being reasonably to be endured; ‘‘though it 
may be but a drop in the bucket,” we answer, if the 
principle be wrong it is true, and if that “drop’’ and 
the bucket from which it falls be the only interest to 
be affected or considered, which we think we have 
shewn is by no means the case in question, and the 
considerations bearing upon which we will not now 
again repeat, but refer our readers to the preceding 
views which we have taken of it. 

We do not perceive any other viewsin Mr. True’s 
article which demand a special notice beyond that 
which has been taken of them here and before ; and 
this article having been already protracted beyond 
our desire or anticipation, to a candid consideration 
of them we are content to leave the determination 
of the question. 

Utica, Feb. 1, 1843. 





THE WILD DUCK’S NEST. 
The Imperial Consort of the Fairy King 
Owns not a sylvan bower, or gorgeous cell 
With emeraid floores, and with purpurea! shell 
Ceilinged and roofed, that is so fair a thing 
As this low strueture—for the task of Spring 
Prepared by one, who loves the buoyant swell 
Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell 
And spreads in steadfast peace her brooding wing. 
Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing, yew tree bough, 
And dimly gleaming nest—a hollow crown 
Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 
Fine as the Mother’s softest plumes allow; 
I gaze, and almost wish to lay aside 
Humanity, weak slave of eumbrous pride. 


Wordsworth. 





Agriculture. 


[For the Northern Light.} 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR JANUARY, 1843. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 


** January received its name in honor of Janus, 
the most ancient king of Italy, who, after death, in 
common with many others, increased the number of 
the Roman deities. From their mythology no indi- 
vidual could be selected whose attributes rendered 
him so appropriate to preside over the first month of 
the year as Janus. He was considered as possessing 
two or four faces; with one he was depicted as the vis- 
age of an experienced sage, looking back upon the 
past; the other beaming with youth and expectancy, 
was turned to futurity ; whilst those to the right and leit, 
viewed the current of affairs as it passed. So should 
it be with every Januarian; guided by experience, 
and calculating the probability of future events, we 
should ever regulate our actions; but at the com- 
mencement of a new-year we seem especially call- 
ed upon to make some general calculations, to insti- 
tute some general regulations. Varied scenes have 
been shifted in the past acts in life’s drama, some 
beacon must have arisen to guide the hero through 
the next; some follies have been perpetrated, some 
sorrows experienced, many pleasures participated in, 
still more manifested. 

‘*Janus presided over 
symbolically he admitted t 
ed the departure of the old. By those who have la- 
bored to trace a resemblance between the charac- 
ters of scripture and those of Heathen Mythology, 
and to prove that those of the latter are corrupted 
types of the former, Janus is believed to be a sketch 
of Noah. Noah having survived the deluge, was 
the sole recorder of the past, as well as the calcula- 
tor of the future. Janus is reputed to have taught 
mankind how to plant the vine—Noah is recorded to 
have done the same. Janus is said to have lived in 
the golden age of the world; Noah in that period 
when nature revived in all its pristine purity after its 
late calamity.” 

The general character of this month, although the 
prevailing winds have been north, has been marked 
by mildness; we have experienced but a very few 
cold days, and but few storms—none very severe. 
We have had the wind in the north 15 days; north- 
west 5; west 2; southwest 1; south 7, and east 1. 
The first and second days were cold and we had a 
slight fall of snow. On the third it moderated some, 
and we experienced several snow-squalls during the 
day. Fourth and fifth, cold and cloudy. Ona visit 
to a neighbor this afternoon, who resides on the bank 
of the Norman’s Kill, I saw perched ona tree near 
the house, an enormous white bird, which I was in- 
formed had been a visiter there for several days, not- 
withstanding several shots had been made at it with 
a rifle. Two shots were made in my presence with- 
out effect. After the second shot it rose majestical- 
ly in the air, and winged its way to the woods. As 
it sat on the tree it appeared about the size of a tur- 
key-hen, but when it arose in the air and its wings 
extended, its appearance was as large as an eagle. 
From the thickness of its head and t 


ates and avenues: thus 
new-year, and attend- 






Snow 
Pole by some of our late storms. 


It is not common, I believe, to see one of these | 


birds in this section, and it would be somewhat in- 


teresting to learn what odd affair sent his gravity up- 


on so long a journey. Their home is in the n 
about Hudson’s Bay, where in the neighborhood of 


the settlements they are known for their cunning and | 


impudence, in following the hunter and stealing bis 
game as he shoots it. 
The sixth was cloudy and moderate; my never- 


failing barometer, the sound of the city bells at noon, | 


announced a change of weather; seventh and eighth 
warm, and thawed night and day. On the nights of 
10th and 12th we had showers of rain. It rained 
during the 13th, which broke up the ice in the river 


opposite the city, and blocking up the channel be- | 


low caused a sudden rise of the water to a great 
height, but without doing much injury. On raising 
some carrots inmy garden this afternoon, which were 
left in the ground, we found the soil entirely free 
from frost. On the 15th, 16th and 17th cold increas- 
ed. The 18th, wind changed to south and we had 


mild weather until the 22d, when it changed to north | 


but rather unsteady, the vane playing from one point 


to another, and finally settling in the north-west; cold | 
increased, and on the 24th it was blustering and fre- | 


yep snow-squalls; 25th and 26th, cold a 
the night; 27th, cloudy and moderate, snowed some 
in the afternoon, which afforded a short run for the 


sleighs. On the morning of the 29th the branches of | 


shortness of | 
neck, I conclude it must have been an enormous | 
Owl, that has been driven from the North } 
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the trees presented a dazzling appearance, being 
decked with a brilliant, silvery fringe, which disap- 
peared as Old Sol passed up from the eastern hori- 
zon. The 30th clear and cold, and sun out bright. 
At noon heard the city bells again, also noticed a 
fall of the mercury in the barometer, pretty sure in- 
dications of an approaching storm—wind northeast, 
which is very unusual. On the 3lst weather mode- 
rated, cloudy and some sprinkling of rain in the day, 
and at night the wind changed to south, was very vio- 
lent, and the rain poured down in torrents, thereby 
verifying my prognostications on the 30th. 

In this none, of the ry when ee = se 
very commonly impede the progress of almost a 
out-door woke, the ‘ail and the threshing machine 
are wont to be busily employed. Manure is some- 
times carted. This too isa good time to cut and 
haul wood for the coming year. To promote early 
laying, give the poul Pte of good nourishin 
| food, such as corn, barley, buckwheat, and boil- 
| ed potatoes hot, and let them have access to lime, 
ashes and sand, to roll and dust themselves in. Gra- 
vel and pure water are also necessary. Early pullets 
will begin to lay at Christmas, and should always be 
preserved for this purpose. 

January is a joyous month to the youth who are not 
at that season so much confined to labor, and they 
hail its return with great zest. The sleigh ride and 
the skating frolic are sports in which Jack Frost, 
though aged, must always havea share, and is there- 
fore always a welcome visitor to the young. It also 
has its pleasures an’ comforts for the adults. The 
long evenings favor the social visits of country peo- 
ple, who often, without a formal invitation, take up 
their abode for the evening ina neighbor’s house, 
and eat their nuts, and crack their jokes over a social 
fire. Here farmers will talk of their modes of ma- 
nagement of their stock—of their grain—of their 
vegetables—and of their year’s store of meats—of 
curing hams, &c. &c.; and may I say, they enjoy a 
feeling unknown to the citizen. 

When the good husbandman has laid up his stores 
for the season, and feels within himself that he has 

rovided comforts not only for himself and family, 

t for his cattle, and all the brute race on his farm; 
that he has fields of his own that will always, with 
proper attention, and a common blessing, yield him 
an abundance of the good things of this life—the 
failures or the misfortunes of those engaged in more 
uncertain pursuits, need not, in any great degree, af- 
fect his business; he feels a degree of security and 
of independence unknown to most other classes of 
society. 

Three Hills Farm, Feb. 1st, 1843. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
HARD TIMES. 





BY WILLIAM H. SOTHAM. 


It has long been the cry of “chard times’ and 

am but we see no ready remedy to improve 
m. 

Every man seems struggling with his fellow crea- 
ture to obtain means of support, some seeking easy 
office, others to toil. The rich fear a loss, and the 
poor anticipating a limited supply of substantial food ; 
while the productions of the country are bountiful and 
even ‘* burthensome,”’’ for the object appeared to be to 
suggest some means of disposing of it, no matter 
when or how, as long as it is banished from its home, 
and the money procured for it. 

Farmers, keep Pay coarse produce, and convert it 
into beef and pork of such quality that will suit the 
English market, and you need not fear of the dispo- 
sal. But “hark back” to one s stion. Is it 
not best to keep your wealth in your soil; weigh well 
your wants at home before you seek a fereign con- 
sumption; you may pay dear for a supply when an 
unfruitful season overtakes you; the fruits of your 
labor may be thankfully received and returned at 
double the price it sold for, and your own folly star- 
ing you in the face, when that little money in circu- 
lation is drawn from the country for want of foresight. 
It is not so easy a matter to recover an unimproved 
a as it is to keep it in a proper state of cultiva- 

on. : 

Every country should havea year’s produce in store, 
and that in the possession of the farmer; it is the 
only means to obtain security and protection. 

ne fruitful season extracts more substance from 
the soil than can be replaced again in three; and 
then the greater share it bore, or its equivalent, must 
be converted into compost, to replenish the means 
for a succeeding crop. My advice is, to keep your 
soil full of life and strength, and it will produce 
every means to promote individual happiness and 
comfort, and a nation’s prosperity; all the office 
holders in the world cannot improve it. 

The present system of farming is extracting all 
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the vegetable matter from the earth, without feeding 
its absolute wants; and what can we expect from it, 
wien worn down to extreme poverty by hard labor. 
As long as the farmers pursue this course of farm- 
ing, the times must be “‘hard’”’ in reality when 
money will not feed the cravings of men’s appetites ; 
and so it must be if land diminishes in value, and 
population increases as rapidly as it has done, and 
the inhabitants display their gaudy apparel which is 
the foible of every age, and more especially when 
they are purchased from foreign nations. Agricul- 
ture is the beginning and end of all, and it is the duty 
of every popular and wealthy man to set an example 


| to his inferior and indigent fellows, as a sure founda- 
| tion for his country’s good! 
|a country are tame and lukewarm, what can be ex- 


When the first men in 


pected of others. 
Hereford Hall, near Albany, Feb. 6th, 1843. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW NETHERLANDS—Continven. 
BY DR. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN. 


Contents—Charter to Patroons—Extent and population of the 
New Netherlands—Colonies established—End of Minuit’s ad- 
ministration, his character and death—Arrival of Van Twill- 
er as Director General, his singular conduct—Erection of a 
church and other buildings in the “ Village’ of New Amster- 
dam—Arrival of Van Rensselaer—First settlements on Long 
lsland—Building of Fort Good Hope, and consequent difficul- 
ties with the English on the Connecticut—Van Twiller su- 

rseded—Ruinous state of the Colony—Dishonesty of the 
Sompany’s servants—Subsequent career of Van Twiller and 
his ingratitude. 


In the year 1625, John De Laet, one of the Direc- 
tors of the West India Company, published a work 
entitled the “‘ New World, or a description of the 
West Indies,” directing the attention of his coun- 
trymen to the New Netherlands. The attention of 
the public was aroused to such a degree that their 
High Mightinesses, the States General, were obliged 
to interpose, and by the publication of certain rules, 
save their new possessions from the whims, caprices, 
or selfish interests of persons emigrating thither. 
With this view, and for the purpose of encouraging 
wealthy settlers, ‘‘a charter of liberties, privileges, 
and exemptions for Patroons, masters and private 
individuals who should plant colonies in New Neth- 
erland, or import thither any neat cattle,’’ was agreed 
upon and promulgated in the spring of 1629. 

By this charter it was provided that all who, with- 
in the space of the four years subsequent to notice 

iven either to the authorities in Holland or in the 
aig, should undertake to plant a colony there of 
Sifty souls, upwards of fifteen years of age, should be 
acknowledged ‘‘ Patroons’? of New Netherlands, 
with the privilege of extending the limits of their 
settlements sixteen English miles along one side of 
a navigable river, or eight English miles on each 
side of such river, and so far into the country as the 
situation of the occupants will permit, under certain 
specified restrictions; one of which was, that the 
company reserved the Island of Manhattes to them- 
selves. These ‘‘ Patroons’’ were invested with the 
ssession and enjoyment not only of all the lands 
ying within the above limits, together with the fruits, 
rights, minerals, rivers and fountains thereof, but al- 
so with the chief comme and lower jurisdictions, 
fishing, fowling, a. grinding, to the exclusion of 
all others, to be holden from the company “as an 
eternal inheritage,’’ without ever devolving again to 
the company. In case it should devolve, it was to 
be redeemed and possessed by the payment to the 
company, of 20 guilders, (or $8) per colony, with- 
in a year and six weeks after the same happens. No 
person or persons were to be allowed to hunt or fish 
on the grounds or waters belonging to the Patroons, 
without leave from this feudal Seigneur. In case 
any Patroon should in time found a city or cities, he 
was to have the privilege to establish officers and 
magistrates there; and from the Court of the Pa- 
troons an appeal to the Governor and Council was al- 
lowed in all cases, over 50 guilders, or @21. The 
company was not to take from the service of the Pa- 
troons any of their colonists, ‘‘ either man or woman, 
son or daughter, man servant or maid servant, nor 
receive them,’’ even though any of them should de- 
sire the same, much less permit them to leave their 
Patroons, or enter into the service of any other unless 
on consent obtained from their Patroons in writing ; 
and this for and during so —_ ears as they may 
be bound after the expiration of the service of these 
bond servants. Such of them as declined to contin- 
ue in service, were to be sent by the Patroons to Hol- 
land; and until their arrival there, they were not to 
enjoy their liberty. It was further laid down that 
such colonists as should leave their Patroons, and 
enter into the service of another, or shall, contrary to 
his contract, leave his service, were to be apprehen- 
ded, delivered into the hands of his Patroon or attor- 
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ney, and proceeded against according to the customs 
of Holland. Should any colonist discover mines or 
minerals, ‘‘ or any pearl fishery,” they were to re- 


| Main the property of the Patroons of such colony as 


they may have been found on; the Patroon giving 
the discoverer such premium as beforehand he may 
have contracted to pay. Persons emigrating on 
their own accounts to New Netherland were at liber- 
ty to take up as much land as they were able io im- 
prove ; and the full property thereof was guaranteed 
to them with “ free Fiberty to hunt and fowl as well 
by water as by lend, generally, and in public and 

rivate woods and rivers about their lands,’’ accord- 
ing to the orders of the Governor and Council. 

It was on the other hand provided, so as to assure 
the West India Company the monopoly of the trade 
from and to the colony, that all fruits and wares that 
might arise on the North River and lands thereabout, 
should be brought to New Amsterdam first; and all 
Patroons trading from Florida to Terra Neuf, (or 
New Foundland,) were obliged to return again to 
the Island of Manhattes, with all such goods as 
they may procure in trade, and there pay five per 
cent for recognition to the company. Several other 
regulations were made, securing the monopoly of the 
trade to the company, and rv gulating the freight of 
imports in the company’s ships; and then the colo- 
nists were declared to be free for the space of ten 
years ‘‘ from customs, taxes, excise, imposts, or any 
other contributions ;”’ but they were strictly forbid- 
den ‘‘ to make any woollen, linen, or cotton cloth, 
or to weave any other stuffs in the colony, on pain 
of being banished, and as perjurers to be arbitrarily 
punished.” 

The Patroons and colonists were in particular en- 
joined to provide means to support a minister and 
school master; ‘‘ that thus the service of God and 
zeal for religion, may not grow cool and be neglect- 
ed among them; and the rights of the Indians were 
in some manner respected by a provision that all out 
of the limits of Manhattes Island were obliged to 
satisfy the Indians for the lands they might settle up- 
on. The colonists were finally at liberty to appoint 
a deputy who was to give information to the com- 
mander and Council of all things relating to the col- 
ony, who were to further matters relating thereto, of 
which deputies, one was to be changed every two 
years; and all colonists were bound to make, at 
least once in every two years, an exact report of 
their colony to the commander and council, for trans- 
mission to Holland. The company pledged itself to 
protect the inhabitants ‘‘ against all outlandish and 
inlandish wars;’’ to finish the fort on the Island of 
Manhattes; and finally to introduce slavery into this 
Province (as they already had introduced it into Vir- 
ginia,) by supplying the planters in New Nether- 
lands, ‘‘ with as many blacks as they conveniently 
could.”(?.) 

This charter was analogous to the then political in- 
stitutions, not only of the Dutch, but of the other na- 
tions on the continent of Europe. The ‘colonies’ 
were but transcripts of the Lordships or ‘‘ Seigneur- 
ies’? so common at this period; and it is aot re- 
marked, as affording evidence how general these 
feudal tenures then were, that almost cotemporane- 
ously with the establishment of ‘* Colonies’? here by 
the Dutch, the French were erecting ‘‘ Seigneur- 
ies in Canada,(?.) with all the feudal appendages of 
“high and low jurisdiction,’ mutation fines, pre- 
emption rights, the exclusive claim to minerals, riv- 
ers; to hunting, fishing, fowling, and grinding their 
tenant’s grain at the Seigneurial mill, which we find 
enumerated in the charters to Patroons, and which 
exist, and with the exception of high and low juris- 
diction, form part of the civil law of that country at 
the present day. 

Forty years after the establishment of the privile- 
ged order of ‘‘ Patroons’’ in the New Netherlands, 
the proprietors of Carolina attempted to introduce a 
privileged order of nobility in the latter Province, 
under the titles of ‘‘ Landgraves” and ‘‘ Caciques;’’ 
the former to be endowed with 16,000, and the latter 
with 4,000 acres of land, each.(*.) But this me- 
morable monument of the celebrated Locke’s fol- 
ly, soon perished; so ungenial to the minds of Eng- 
lish settlers in Ameriea, were all ap} roaches even to 
feudal privileges. 





(1) This charter is printed at length in Moulton, 388 ct seq; 
in N. Y. Hist. Soe. Coll. (2d Series) i. 369, et seg : also in Dun- 
lap’s N. Y. ii. App. H. The year 1620, says Chalmers, p. 49, 
was the sad epoch of the introduction of African slaves into the 
colonies. A Dutch vessel availing itself of the liberty to trade, 
allowed about that time by the Virginia Company, carried 20 
Africans into James River, and sold them as slaves 

(2.) The following are the dates of some of the earliest 
French patents for Seigneuries in Canade—St. Joseph, 1626; 
Notre dame des Anges, 1626; Riviere du Loup, 1633; Lawson, 
1636; Beawport, 1635. These and numbers of others, may le 
seen, some as late as 1788, in Bouchette’s Topography of (an. 
App. ii. et seg. 

; (3.) Marshal, 154-5; Williamson’s North Carolina, i. 104, 
45. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 





At the early period of which we write, the coun- 
try designated as the New Netherlands, extended 
from 38 deg. 53 min. to 42 deg. north; beginning on 
the seaboard at Cape Henlopen, and extending to 
Cape Cod; inland to the settlements of the French 
on the north; whilst there seems to be no fixity to 
their western limits.(4.) What they considered 
their territory, was thus spread over the present States 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New-York, 
Connecticut, and a part of Massachusetts. Its inha- 
bitants, with the exception of a few Englishmen at 
Plymouth, were savages. Of the Dutch population, 
there are no data; and we are left to vague conjec- 
ture to ascertain its amount. In 1615 there were 
four houses and some thirty souls, on the plantation; 
and in June, 1627, Governor Bradford, writing to the 
Council of New England, states, ‘‘ that for strength 
of men and fortification, they far exceed us (at Ply- 
mouth, ) and all in this land.’’(5.) 


Now it is asserted by most respectable authority, | 


(6.) that the population of the Plymouth settlement 
amounted only to 300 souls in the year 1630, three 
years after the date of Governor Bradford’s report. 
If the population of New Netherlands ‘‘ far exceed- 
ed’? that of Plymouth in 1627, we presume that all 
the inhabitants it then contained could not exceed 
three hundred. According to De Laet’s table of 
imports, published in the last number of this paper, 
some fifteen ships had already arrived with good 
wares, &c. This would give an average of twenty 
setilers per ship. But in truth, allis darkness as yet, 
regarding the population of the country at this early 
period, beyond Gov. Bradford’s statement. There 
was no accession of permanent settlers from Holland 
before 1630 or 1635. 

Among the foremost to avail themselves of the 
privileges and advantages offered by this charter, 
were some of the principal Directors of the West In- 
dia Company, who lost no time to procure by their 
agents, for themselves, the most valuable portions of 
the territory. The four first great Patroons were 
Killian Van Rensselaer, Samuel Godyn, Samuel 
Bloemhaert and Michael Pauw. On the Sth of April 
1630,(7.) about twelve months after the date of the 


charter at Fort Orange, in the presence and through | 


the agency of Governor Minuit himself, still holding 
chief authority in the province, the land around that 
fort, from Albany to the mouth of the river Mohawk, 
was purchased of four Indian chiefs for Killian Vaa 
Rensselaer, who, according to De Vries, ‘‘ used to 
refine pearls and diamonds.’’ This purchase was in 
a short time afterwards, extended twelve miles further 
south, forming a tract of about twenty-four miles in 
breadth, by forty-eight in length; the whole of which 
was paid for in merchandize to the full satisfaction 
of the owners.(8.) Godvn and Bloemhaert, con- 
joined, purchased Cape May from ten Indians, and 
named the bay Godyn’s bay. This land extended 
four miles from the Cape southwards on the bay; four 
miles inwards from the water; and thus contained 
sixteen Dutch (48) square miles. The purchase was 
made on the 5th of May 1630, and was confirmed by 
the Dutch Governor and hiscouncil 3d January 1631. 
(°.) Michael Pauw became, by deed obtained from 
the Indians, and dated August 10, 1630, proprietor of 
‘© Pavonia,”’ reaching on the Jersey shore from Ho- 
boken to Staten Island; but this tract, after having 
been purchased again from the Indians in 1638 by 
Cornelius Melyn, and a third time in 1657, by Baron 
Hendrick Van de Capellan, who had purchased also 
on his own account, the tract named Neversink and 
Raritan, behind Staten Island, finally reverted to the 
company in 1659; but not, however, before the Ba- 
ron’s colony at Neversink had been broken up by the 
savages from the Raritan, who murdered his peo- 
le.(?°.) 
Godyn purchased on his own account, from the 
natives, the soil from Cape Henlopen to the mouth 
of the Delaware, a tract more than 30 miles long; the 
tile to which, however, had been acquired, it is said, 
by the Swedes in 1627, from some Indians.(1!.) 
Though a merchant and a director of the West India 
Company, since its existence, besides being a direc- 
tor of the Greenland Whale Company at Amsterdam, 
Godyn was either unable to settle the colony at his 
own expense, or unwilling to bear the sole risk. An 





(4.) Lambrechtsen’s New Netherlands; Vanderdunck; Du 
Simitiere; N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll. i. 94, 138, 274. 

(5.) N.Y. Hist. soc. Coll. i. 366. 

(G.) Marshall, ec. 3. p. 82. 

(7.) Barnard’s Disc. on Life &e of Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Albany, 1839, 106. A MSS. brief delivered to the Duke of York’s 
Council, in April, 1678, by one of the Van Rensselaers oceny of 
which is in N. ¥. Hist. Soc. Lib., states that the bill of sale from 
the lndians to Killian Van Rensselaer, bears date the 13th Aug. 
1630, fonr months later than that fixed upon in the text. 

(8.) Book of Patents, Albany, 6. 

(9.) Acorelin’s Hist. Swedish settlements on the Delaware, 
in Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc. (2d Series,) i. 417. 

(10.) Moulton; Barber’s N. Y. Hist. Coll. 473; Alb. Ree. iv. 
67. (11.) Smith’s New Jersey, 22. 


association was ey formed, consisting of 
Godyn, Bloemhaert, Van Rensselaer, Jean de Laet, 
David P. D. Vries, to whom were afterwards added 
Matthys Van Keulen, Nicolaus Van Sittorigh, Har- 
nick Koeck and Hendrick Hamel; all directors in 
the West India saggy = SN An agreement was 
entered into by these, dated 16th October 1630, by 
which each was placed on an equal footing in the 
speculation. Having chosen De Vries leader of the 
expedition, they freighted a ship and a yacht for the 
voyage, with utensils for fishing, a supply of cattle, 
and about thirty settlers. The new colony was call- 
ed ‘* Zwanendale.’’ Here De Vries and the other 
adventurers arrived early in 1631, and erected a fort. 
But the settlement did not take root. De Vries on 
his return to the place in Dec. 1632, ‘‘ promisin 
himself great things, plenty of whales and good lan 
for cultivation,’ was shocked to find the fort destroy- 
ed, the palisades by which it had been surrounded, 
burned, and ‘ the ground bestrewed with the heads 
and bones of his murdered men.’’(!3.) 

An explanation soon followed. Some of the set- 
tlers had ‘‘ emptied a pillow to which was attached 
a piece of tin,’’ outside the fort, ‘‘ on which was fig- 
ured the emblem of Holland.’? One of the Indian 
chiefs wanted this piece of tin ‘‘ to make tobacco 
pipes of it,’? took it away; at which those in com- 
mand at the fort evinced much dissatisfaction. The 
Indians, to make amends, went off and killed the 
chief who took away the tin, and returned with a 
proof of their bloody act, which very naturally dis- 
pleased the Dutch settlers more than the loss of the 
emblem itself. Hereupon the friends of the murder- 
ed chief determined on wreaking a dire and dreadful 
revenge. The planters having gone to work in the 
fields, left a sick man in the house, with another who 
had the command of the premises, and a large bull 
dog which was chained out of doors. On pretence 
of bartering away some beaver skins, three of the 
boldest of the Indians contrived to enter the house, 
where they in a short time murdered both the man in 
charge of the place and his sick comrade. They 
found it not so easy to despatch the bull dog; it was 
not until they pierced him with at least twenty-five 
arrows that he was destroyed. They then treacher- 
|ously approached those in the fields under the ap- 
pearance of friendship, and murdered every man of 
them, one after the other.(/4.) Thus terminated 
the colony of the ‘‘ Valley of the Zwans,”’ to the 
great loss of projectors, as well as to the great inju- 
ry of their characters as cautious men and prudent 
Patroons. 

The alienations of the public domain, immediately 
subsequent to the concession of the charter of 1620, 
were not confined to those made in favor of the Pa- 
troons, the localities of whose colonies we have just 
described; and the names and existence of all of 
whom, with one highly respectable exception, may 
be said to have disappeared from the memories of 
men. Other alienations followed, so that it was soon 
discovered that a few individuals under pretence of 
making settlements, and advancing the public good, 
obtained a title to all the important points where traf- 
fic could be carried on profitably with the natives. 
Such a system was discovered at an early date, to be 
unfavorable to the settlement of the country by inde- 
pendent cultivators; and the directors of the West 
India Company, some years after, recorded their set- 
tled disapproval of Patroon’s colonies, which they 
considered injurious to the increase of population, so 
that they resolved not to grant for the future any 
more.(!5.) 

The administration of Peter Minuits, and his con- 
nection with the New Netherlands, terminated short- 
ly after the first steps were taken to establish Pa- 
troons colonies here. He is said to have quarreled 
with his employers in consequence of some disturb- 
ances in the colony, and was superseded accordingly. 
Whatever foundation these statements may have, it 
cannot be denied that he was a man of much indus- 
try; his favorite policy was to discover new markets 
for his imported wares, to seize every opportunity to 
|advance trade, and to promote the interests of his 
employers. His trading vessels visited Anchor Bay 
and Gloop Bay, situate on each side of Roode (Red) 
Eylendt, as Rhode Island was originally called. 
They ascended the river (Taunton) flowing into the 
bay of Nassau, (Narragansett) where it is said the 
trafficked with the Indians friendly to the Plymouth 
settlers, and thus came to receive intelligence of the 
Pilgrim settlers. His communications with these, 
we have already described. The West India Com- 
pany experienced immediately the salutary fruits of 
this commercial enterprize ; for in 1628, the year af- 
ter it commenced, Gov. Minuit, without the necessi 
ty of any fresh imports that year, exported to Am- 
sterdam, 6951 beavers and 734 other skins, valued in 
modern currency at $25,447 914 cts.; a larger sum 


(12.) De Vries in N. York Hist. Soc. Coll., (2d Series,) i. 258. 
(13.) Ibid, 251. (14.) Ibid, 250, 1, 2. | (15.) Alb, Ree. iv. 199. 

















than had been realized at any preceding period. It 
had been well for the Dutch interests in the New 
Netherlands, had Minuit’s successors inherited more 
of his commercial enterprize and national pru- 
dence.(?®,) 

Secretary De Razier, who was ambassador to the 
Plymouth settlement in its infancy, left the New 
Netherlands also about the close of Minuit’s dicta- 
torship. Though called Secretary, he was in fact 
‘*upper merchant,” and second to the Governor. 
He is described by Gov. Bradford, as ‘a man of a 
fair and genteel behaviour,”’ but he fell into disgrace 
with his employers, ‘‘ by reason of their faction.” 
(17.) Minuit, after his return to Europe, passed into 
the service of the Queen of Sweden, by whom a col- 
ony was planted under his direction on the river Del- 
aware, on the borders of which he erected fort Chris- 
tiana, in honor of the Queen. He died about the 
year 1641, at this place, which is now called Wil- 
mington, Delaware, governor of the infant short li- 
ved Swedish settlement.(4%.) It is stated to his 
advantage, that during the short period of his gov- 
ernment in that quarter, the Swedes had no difficul- 
ties with their Dutch neighbors. 

Jacob Elkins, who succeeded Henry Christian in 
the command of the fort built near Albeny in 1614, 
seems to have been left in charge at Fort Amster- 
dam, on the departure of Gov. Minuit.('%.) 

In the month of April of the year 1633, the ship of 
war, De Zoutberg, carrying twenty guns, manned 
by fifty-two sailors, and having on board one bun- 
dred and four soldiers,(®°.) anchored before New 
Amsterdam, with the new Governor, Doctor Wov- 
TER VAN TWILLER, successor to Peter Minuit. 


Van Twiller had formerly been clerk to the West In- | 


dia Company at Amsterdam, and had been already 
sent out to the New Netherlands by certain of the 
directors of the Company who were desirous to pro- 
cure land there. On his return to Holland, he is sus- 
pected of having made such representations against 
Minuit, as to have caused the recall of the latter, and 
procured his own appointment, from the compara- 
tively humble office of clerk in the Company’s ser- 
vice, to that of Director General of the New Nether- 
lands. It was considered at the time by a cotempo- 
rary, ‘‘an amusing case,’’ as ‘‘ in the Bast Indies no 
person was advanced to Commander, but after a long 
service, and after it was known that he was compe- 
tent for the office. He had to serve first as an assis- 


tant, then Under-Koopman, then Koopman, before he | 
became Upper-Koopman; he was further advanced, | 


according to his merit.”(2!.) In Van Twiller’s 
case, all these intermediate grades had been passed 


over ata stride; and he became Governor of the New | 


Netherlands without — seen any service, or had 
the experience necessary fo 
post. 


tion. 


river, invited Van Twiller, with others of the officers, 
to dine with him. The people ‘‘ soon got intoxica- 
ted, and began to quarrel,”’ which seems to have as- 
tomshed the Englishman; ‘‘ such things not being 
customary,’’ then among the New Englanders. Not- 
withstanding permission to ascend the river had been 
refused to him, the skipper weighed anchor shortly 
after, and sailed for Fort Orange. Thereupon Van 
Twiller ‘‘ collected all his people in the fort before 
his door, ordered a barrel of wine to be brought out, 
and having taken a bumper, cried out, ‘those who 
love the Prince of Orange and me, emulate me in 
this, and assist me in repelling the violence commit- 
ted by that Englishman.’ But the Englishman was 
out of sight, quietly sailing up the river.’? Van 
Twiller was laughed at by all the people. Instead 
of indulging them with wine which they knew well 
how to master, ‘‘ even if there had been six casks,” 
he should have made them send the skipper from the 
fort “‘ ry the persuasion of some iron beans from the 
guns, or have sent after him the ship, De Zoutberg, 
and have forced him down and driven him out of the 
river.’"(22.) But the New England skipper was 
witha], undisturbed. 

Having been thus outwitted by the New England 
man, Van Twiller seems to have come to the deter- 
mination of making up for his lack of vigilance, by 
an exercise of his authority, as uncalled for as it was 
unnecessary, on a ship belonging to Godyn and his 
associate Patroons, which was then in the harbor un- 
der the command of De Vries. On the 20th of May, 
the latter preparing to return to Holland, was desi- 


rous of sailing his yacht to the north of Hellegat; he 





(16.) Moulton, i. 376-385 17.) N. Y. Hist. Soc. Trans. i: 364. 
Me ) Acrelius Hist. of Swed. Settlem. on the Delaware. 
19.) De Vries’ words are not very clear on this point; s°¢ 
entry 1sth April, 1633—but they leave this im jon on t 
mind. 20.) Dunlap’s N. Y. i. 57. 
(21.) De Vries in 2d Series of N. Y. Hist. Society’s Trans. i. 
255-8. (22.) Thid, 255-6. 
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He had not beena month at the head of affairs, | 
when he gave evident proof of this want of qualifica- | 
A skipper from New England arrived ‘at the | 
fort, with the intention of going to trade up the North | 
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learned to his surprise that Van Twiller forbade his 
yacht to go to the north, and had ordered the vessel 
to be unloaded, though she had but six last (about 
12 tons) of stones in for ballast. De Vries protest- 
ing against this, showed the privileges he had from 
the XIX., which were approved by the government. 
Van Twiller resolved, notwithstanding, to search the 
vessel, and ordered the guns of the fort to be pointed 
at her, with the intention of firing on the craft. 
‘**Thereupon,” says De Vries, who tells the story, 
(%.) ‘Tran tothe point where he stood with the 
Secretary and one or two of his council, and told 
them that it seemed the country was full of fools; 
that if they would fire at something, they ought to 
have fired at the Englishman, who was violating the 
rights of their river, against their will. This made 
them desist from firing;’? and De Vries sailed to 
Hellegat. 

Van Twiller, however, did not abandon the reso- 
lution to harrass De Vries. On the return of the lat- 
ter from the Hellegat, the Governor would again 
visit his vessel; but this the other pertinaciously re- 
sisted. The Governor then sent twelve armed men 
to prevent him from going, (to Fatherland, ) but the 
hands of the yacht, with their commander, got be- 
yond their reach, “ so that the armed men were hear- 
tily laughed at by the bystanders.” Before De 
Vries finally sailed, he came once more to the fort 
to take leave of the Governor, and to offer to take 
letters from him “ to his masters, the Directors of the 
Company;”’ he admonished him on this occasion not 
to play the fool in that manner; told him that he had 


will be perceived from the following returns for two 
years of directorship, only ones we have been 
able to discover. For these we are indebted to De 
Laet. 

EXPORTS. 


Date. Beavers. Otters,&c. Guilders. 





1633 8,800 1,388 91,375 
1635 14,891 1,413 134,925 
226 ,300=%90,520 00 
IMPORTS. 


1634,...... one ship,....... 29,562 
1635,..+++. one ship,....... 28,875 


58,437 = 23,374 80 


$67,145 20 


Killian Van Rensselaer, the original Patroon, was 
the only one of that class who made any thing like a 
successful effort to plant ‘‘ a colony’’ in the country. 
One of the conditions of the charter, it will be recol- 
lected, was, that every colony of Patroons should 
within four years, consist of fifty persons, of whom 
none should be under 14 years of age, and that one- 
fourth of these should be planted within the first year. 
He sent from Holland during Van Twiller’s admin- 
istration, but in what ard pod does not appear, a 
number of families, indented servants, and goods, 
according to the stipulations of the charter, and built 
‘many good farm houses, and stocked the same for 
tenants.(32.) The Patroon himself followed, it is 





In favor of the Company,...... 





acted very inconsiderately, and had made himself a 
laughing stock to his people.’’(#4.) De Vries does | 
not conceal his unfavorable opinion of the officers who | 
had charge of the Company’s interests at this period 
at Fort Amsterdam. e sheriff was ‘‘ somewhat of | 
a bonser, this being the case with nearly all of | 
them;”’ he ‘‘ was astonished that the West India 
Company sent such fools to the colonies, who knew 
nothing but how to drink themselves drunk.” They 
would in the East Indies not be fit for assistants; and 
predicted that in this way the Company would soon 
goto destruction('5.); a prophecy which was ve 
soon verified, as it failed in the following year.(%6. 

The wealth which the capture of the Spanish tleet 
by admiral Heyn, poured into the Company in 1628, 
furnished means to extend their possessions and erect 
additional forts in the New Netherlands.(27.) Gov. 
Van Twiller accordingly, shortly after his arrival in 
1633, purchased a tract of land from the Pequots, 
who conquered it from other tribes, on Fresh water 
river, as the Connecticut was then called, at a local- 
ity on which stands the present city of Hartford. 
This was bought and paid for before any christians 
arrived on that river.(?8.) Here he caused ‘ Fort 
Good Hope’’ to be erected. 

New Amsterdam, which in 1615 was merely “a 
fort,” began now to be dignified by the name of 
“the Village ;” by which respectable title it was de- 
signated until the year 1656.(%.) Van Twiller 
expended considerable sums in its improvement. 
During his time he completed the fort; which, when 
finished, cost the Company 4,172 guilders 10 stivers, 
(.) equal to $1,668, and built within its precincts 
a corps de garde with rail works, and a small house 
“to lodge the soldiers;’? one hundred and four of 
whom, it will be recollected he brought with him in 
the Zoutberg. Outside the fort he had erected a 
church with house and stable, for the minister, we 
presume; anew bake house; a ‘* small house for the 
midwife ;”’ an evident proof that the population had 
already commenced gradually to increase; a goat’s 
stable “‘ behind the five houses ;’’ the smith’s, corpo- 
ral’s and cooper’s houses “‘ finished and covered with 
tiles;”’ a boat-builder’s shed, with an apartment for 
sail-makers. ‘On farm No. 1,”’ at the Bouwery, he 
had raised a barn, dwelling house, brewery and boat 
house, “‘ all covered with tiles;”’ and ‘on the plan- 
tation,’’ a ‘‘ mansion house’’ for himself, besides re- 
pairing the saw mill and corn mill with their depen- 
dencies. In addition to these improvements at the 
seat of government, he had an elegant large house 
with a balustrade, and eight small houses for the 
people, erected at Fort Orange, two houses at Pa- 
vonia, one large house at Fort Hope, and a similar 
one at Fort Nassau, at a place a few miles below 
Philadelphia, and now called Gloucester, where the 
the Duteh were already busy trading with the In- 
dians.(1.) 

In the first year of his administration, there was a 
marked falling off in the exports of the colony. In 
the third year, however, there was an increase, as 


Je ne, [24.] Ibid, 257. [25.] Ibid, 257-8. [26.] Hazard 
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] Lambrechtsen, 28.4 Alb. Ree. ii. 171. 
99.) Thid, v. 264, “in 1656 it was laid out as acity.”’ Ehe- 
Teng’s New-York, Hamburg 1776 Ay 
[30.] Dunlap’s N. Y., i. 66. rT is fort was situated, says 
Moulton, directly south of the Bowling Green on high ground ; 
was inthe shape of a regular square with four bastions ; it had 
two gates and mounted forty-two guns. 
[31.] Alb. Rec., i. 85-6. 





said, about 1637, to superintend the affairs of his new- 
ly acquired estates. He was accompanied by an 
additional number of dependants ; with him came al- 
sv Van Cortlandt, who it is stated, was originally 
bred a carpenter.(3°.) On Van Rensselaer’s ar- 
arrival, he caused to be erected on the northand south 
sides of Fort Orange, a hamlet consisting of several 
houses, which became afterwards a town or city. 
This was called at first Fuyck, afterwards Bever- 
wyck; next, in 1664, Albany; after that, William- 
stadt, and ultimately, Albany again. According to 
his freedom and privilege as Patroon, he appointed 
in this place a court of Justice, to determine judicial 
matters within his own colony, with magistrates to 
preside over the same, and ministers to preach to the 
settlers and his other people. He continued in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of these privileges until 1652. 
‘ab The first sett of free independent farmers 
rom Holland, came shortly after Van Rensselaer, 
and settled at Arosapha, on the west bank of the 
Hudson, (since called Esopus, )(35.) which town 
was, it is said, originally settled by the Dutch as far 
back as the year 1616.(%6. ) 

It was in the neighborhood of New Amsterdam, 
however, that the most numerous settlements took 
place, and that from obvious causes. The sparsely 
inhabited state of the country rendered settlement in 
the interior dangerous; this was a weighty reason to 
remain in the neighborhood of Fort Amsterdam, 
where protection was near, if danger became immi- 
nent, and where land could still be easily obtained. 
Free settlers were in a manner shut out from many 
parts of the interior by Patroons colonies; and from 
all, by the Indians, and therefore the immediate vi- 
cinity of New Amsterdam, especially the western 
end of Long Island, was the earliest settled. 

That, and the north western part of the Island, was 
purchased by the Dutch from the Sachem Pennawitz, 
chief of the Matinecack tribe of L. I. Indians, ac- 
cording to instructions from the West India Compa- 
ny.(37.) We have already noticed a settlement 
at Wallabout in 1625. <A part of Red Hook was 
granted in 1634; a settlement was formed in Breuk- 
len, opposite Fort Amsterdam, in 1636,(*°.) in 
which year also two men named Hudde and Gerrits 
obtained deeds of Flattlands, to the extent of over 
3,000 acres ; of which, say the Company, writing to 
Stuveysant afterwards, they ought not to possess the 
50th part.(*.) Harlaem was purchased from the 
Indians in the same ene and Staten Island 
was granted on the 30th of August, 1636, for the 
purpose of forming a colony to De Vries, by Van 
Twiller,(4!.) who took good care, however, to be- 
stow Nut or Governor Island, in the following year 
on himself,(42.) as it were to balance Staten Island 
which he had given to the historian of his potations. 
This settlement, however, fared in a few years, 
fate of Zwanendale ; De Vries’ people having been 
murdered by the Raritans in 1641. 

The administration of Van Twiller in the mean- 








[32 \ See Andross’ certificate 29th Mareh, 1678, in MSS. brief 
in N. Y. Hist. Soe. Lib 





33.] Rev. Dr. Miller’s MSS. in N. Y. Hist. Lib. 

34.) MSS. Brief. [35.] Miller’s MSS. antea. 
36} Barber’s Hist. Coll. 556, Gordon’s Penn. 595, note C. 
37.) Alb. Rec. ii. $3. [38.) Maeauley’sN. Y. ii. 332, note. 
3 [40.} Dunlap, 665. 
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time, was not without its own troubles. The forts 
which he had built on the Delaware, three at Nassau 
and one at Horekill, on the bay, were destroyed by 
the Indians, notwithstanding that he had concluded 
a short lived peace with the Raritans, the year after 
his arrival at Fort Amsterdam ;(*.) and he had the 
additional misfortune to learn, that the Plymouth 
people had erected a fort at Windsor, west of Fort 
Good Hope, higher up the river, by means of which 
they would probably cut off the all profitable trade 
with the Indians. But it is represented that the Dutch 
brought this trouble f1mcipally on themselves. 

In their trading intercourse with Plymouth, which 
had begun about six years before, the Dutch had 
communicated some information of a fine river which 
extended far into the country, to which they had 

iven the name of Fresh river, but which was called 

y the natives Quonektacut.(“.) They represen- 
ted the lands which lay upon the river, as well adapt- 
ed for planting, and the river as convenient for tra- 
ding ; and they urged the people of Plymouth with 
much earnestness, to commence a trading intercourse 
with the natives. The motivesascribed for the Dutch 
giving this advice were, that being feeble and few, 
they could reckon on the assistance of the English, 
should they become involved in any difficulties with 
the natives. The advice, however, was neglected, 
for a time; until the Indians who dwelt on the river, 
and had a quarrel with some Pequots, solicited the 
English to establish a trading post there, principally 
with a view to their own protection. The people of 
Plymouth consented, and fitted out an expedition, 
and then discovered the truth of the representations 
made by the Dutch. Success in this speculation, 
stimulated them to establish a permanent post on the 
river, in anticipation of the Dutch. The latter then 
discovered this lack of wisdom and repented of their 
previous invitations; and now considering themselves 
sufficiently strong for self defence, resolved to anti- 
cipate and prevent their projected undertaking. For 
this purpose, an expedition was despatched, which 
reached the mouth of the river a short time previous 
to the English; going up the stream, they disem- 
barked their troops at a place afterwards called Hart- 
ford, where they erected a fort which they fortified 
with two pieces of ordnance. 

The English adventurers having been ordered to 
seat themselves on the river above the Dutch, pre- 
pared the frame of a house, and putting it on board 
their bark together with the Indians who had been 
expelled by the Pequots, proceeded up the river 
also, to the country belonging to their native allies, 
since called Windsor, where, under the command of 
Lieut. Holmes they established themselves, despite 
of the Dutch. 

When they reached the spot where the latter had 
raised their flag,, they were hailed and questioned 
as regarded their destination and intentions. Having 
replied that their object was to trade, they were or- 
dered to stop and strike their flag, and in case of 
disobedience were threatened with an attack. This 
threat they disregarded, replying, that their Govern- 
or had ordered them to proceed, and that they “would 
goon.’? They were, therefore, suffered to pass; 
and, having proceeded about a mile and a half, dis- 
embarked, erected this house, which they fortified, 
landed their provisions and sent their bark home. 

Intelligence of this affair was immediately sent to 
Manhattan; Van Twiller protested in 1634, but in 
vain. He then despatched a force of seventy men, 
well armed, with orders to dispossess the English.— 
This body proceeded against the fort at Windsor in 
hostile array, with their colors flying, but appre- 
hending the strength of the English to be greater 
than it really was, they came toa parley, and re- 
turned without effecting their object, or commencing 
hostilities. 

Van Twiller wrote to Holland in 1635, for instruc- 
tions, and aid to drive the English from their settte- 
ment.(45.) But the latter were never molested. — 
The English, however, fearful of misrepresentations 
at the Court of England, sent Governor Winslow as 
their agent thither in the same year, to make com- 
plaints against the encroachments, both of the French 
and the Dutch on their patents.( 46.) 

After an administration of five vers, the chief 
events of which we have detailed, Wouter Van 
Twiller was superseded in his office in March, 1638. 
His superintendance of the company’s affairs does 
not appear to have been satisfactory. However, he 
may have extended himself in raising forts and other 
buildings in New Amsterdam ; be does not seem to 
have been equally active in keeping them in repair 
when built. When his office expired, ‘‘the fort was 
in a decayed state, open at every side,’’ and ‘<all the 
guns off their carriages!’’ Five farms were without 





43.) Ib. vol. 2, p. 96. ; 
[44.] These particulars are from Bavlie’s Mem. of Plymouth 
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tenants, thrown in common without a single head of 
cattle remaining ; the property of the company “all 
having been disposed of to other persons.’’ Further, 
every vessel was in the worst condition, except the 
hon Prince William and one on the stocks: The 

ouse in the fort was also considerably out of repair, 
as well as the five other brick houses, the frame 
houses, the church, (which the governor did not 
trouble much) the lodge and smith’s shop. One 
grist mill only was found in operation, another was 
almost in ruins, and a third had been burnt. The 
place where the magazine for the wares and mer- 
chandise once stood, can with difficulty be discover- 
ed,(47.) and every thing around seemed falling into 
ruins, notwithstanding the New Netherlands had cost 
the company up to 1635, the sum of 412,800 guil- 
ders,(48.) $165,120. 

The fact is evident—Van Twiller, like provincial 
Governors in general, paid more attention to the pro- 
motion of his own private interests than to those of 
his employers ; for whilst the company’s five farms 
were destitute of a single head of cattle, ‘the farm 
of the late Director Van Twiller was well stocked.”’ 
(49.) He is charged with appropriating to himself 
large quantities of the company’s lands. In 1634, 
he granted to himself Red Hook, L. I., bieng the 
oldest deed on record. In 1636, he made himself a 
present of two flats of lands at New Amersfort, on 
the same Island, containing between 3 and 4000 acres. 
(.) This farm is called Van Twiller’s Bouwery, 
and is to be met with in patents, half a century after- 
wards, designated by the name of ‘“Twiller’s Flatts.”’ 
(51.) In 1637, he took to himself Governor Island, 
(5.) then called Nut Island. Not content with se- 
curing to himself more extensive grants than he ever 
contemplated to settle, or to cultivate ; so large was 
his organ of acquisitiveness, that he even went so 
far as to lay claim to lands which had actually been, 
long before, secured to others by letters patent, viz: 
Cats-Kill—the whole of which had already been 
granted to Cornelis Anthony Vander Slyck.(53.) 

Imitating the example of the head, and verifying 
the adage, “‘like master, like man,’’ the servants of 
the company also speculated on their employers’ 
property. They trafficked in furs ; they embezzled 
for themselves the best and largest peltries, and 
when they could do no better, they exchanged their 
worst furs for the company’s best.(54.) The Colo- 
ny of Rensselaerwyck experienced in some degree, 
a share of the difficulties under which New Amster- 
dam was suffering. Its sheriff petitioned the Director 
and Council for a few horses. So poor, however, 
were the dignitaries to whom he applied, that the 
prayer of his petition could not be granted. He ob- 
tained but ‘‘a few goats,” as ‘‘there are no beasts re- 
maining, except on the farm of the late Director 
Van Twiller.’’(5.) 

Well had it been for the company, had they not 
removed poor Peter Minuit. : 

Of Van Twiller’s further history, little remains to 
be told. He continued to reside at New Amster- 
dam, apparently occupied in agriculture, after he had 
ceased to hold the office of Director General. Im- 
mediately on being superseded, he hired the bouwery 
farm No. 1, for three years, until the lst of May, 
1641, at the annual rent of 250 guilders (#100,) and 
one sixth of the produce. He was bound to sow the 
farm at the expiration of the lease.(56.) He 
speculated in stock also, while here; and we give 
an analysis of one of his contracts, with a view of 
affording some idea of the manner such things were 
managed in those days. He gave Lenaart Asentsen 
three milch cows, the increase of which the latter was 
to have for four years ; at the expiration of which 
time ‘‘the wise and prudent’? Wouter Van Twiller 
was to take any three milch cows Asentsen had in his 
stable—the residue of his produce having been equal- 
ly divided between them ; ‘‘provided, that the three 
calves which are actually with the cows, are to be 
fed and taken care of by Lenaart during the summer 
and the next winter, after which they are to be re- 
turned to the honorable Wouter Van Twiller.’’(57.) 
George Rapelje (who it will be remembered, was the 
first settler in Brooklyn) received cows from Van 
Twiller on the same terms.(5. ) 

Having left New Amsterdam, he removed to 
Rensselaerwyck, where, it is said, he engaged in 
commercial pursuits.(59.) At the death of the 
first Patroon he was appointed guardian to the heir ; 
and the administration and care of that colony de- 
volved in consequence, considerably on him.(®.)— 
He occasioned, from 1645 to 1648, a good deal of 
trouble to his successors and uneasiness to the Com- 
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pany, by his attempts to monopolize for the Patroon, 
then a miner, the trade of the North River, obstruct- 
ing by violence the free navigation uf its waters, 
which the company insisted on, planting guns near 
the river with that view.(61.) 

He returns to Holland shortly after this, and there 
made common Cause in 1650, with some malcontents 
who had gone to that country from New Netherlands 
to obtain a redress of grievances. Whilst in Hol- 
land, he continued to give considerable annoyance 
to the company, who are loud in their complaints of 
him. They p Len him with aiming to appoint him- 
self sole commander on the North River; and with 
daring, publicly to declare, that he will repel with 
force, any one who should come thither or to Rensse- 
laerwyck with commercial views.(®.) 

It is very probable than Van Twiller returned to 
Rensselaerwyck again, for we find him on behalf of 
that colony, requesting permission to freight his own 
vessel with 600 Ibs. of powder, and the same weight 
of lead, which permission is granted ; though it is 
feared that he may abuse it. To prevent this, how- 
ever, Stuyvesant is directed to keep a watchful eye 
on the ship ‘‘of this Van Twiller,’’ and should any 
thing, not in the invoice, be found on board, to seize | 
the whole and institute an action against ‘‘this un-| 
grateful individual who has sucked his wealth from 
the breasts of the company which he now abu- 
ses.’?(63,) 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Ata meeting of the Regents of the University, held January 





31, 1843, on motion of Secretary of State, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to publish from time 
totime, in the periodical ape at Albany, and entitled the 
“Nortuern Licut,’’ such of the proceedings of this Board, with | 

its official documents and notices, as he may deem of impor- 
tance tobe generally diffused. (A copy.) | 
T. ROMEYN BECK, Secretary. | 

The Regents of the University are twenty-two in | 
number; three of whom are so, ex officio, viz: the | 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Secretary of | 
State. The remainder are chosen by the two houses 
of the yw se The following isa list of the Re- 
gents of the University at the present date, with the 
time of their appointment. 

1843, William C. Bouck, Governor, er officio. 
1813, Daniel S. Dickinson, Lt. Governor, ex officio. 
1842, Samuel Young, Secretary of State, ex officio. 
1807, February 11, Elisha Jenkins. 
1822, February 7, James Thompson 
1822, February 14, Peter Wendell, M. D. 
1825, January 12, John Greig. 
1826, January 26, Gulian C. Verplanck, L. L. D. 
1829, March 31, Gerrit Y. Lansing. 
« <¢ -John K. Paige. 
23, John A. Dix, L. L. D. 
William Campbell. 
Erastus Corning. 
1833, April 4, Prosper M. Wetmore. 
1834, April 17, James McKown. 
se 6 John L. Graham. 
1835, January 20, Amasa J. Parker. 
1835, April 8, John McLean. 
1839, February 18, Joseph Russell. 
1839, February 28, John C. Spencer, L. L. D. 
1842, February 1, Gideon Hawley, L. L. D. 
1842, March 24, David Buel. 

The officers of the Board for 1843, are as follows: 
Dr. Peter Wendell, Chancellor. 

The Lieut. Governor, Vice Chancellor. 
T. Romeyn Beck, Secretary. 

The Treasurer of the State, is by law constituted 
the Treasurer of the Literature Fund. 

The Regents are required (Revised Statutes, vol. 
1, p. 457,) to hold their annual meeting on the eve- 
ning of the second Thursday in January, in every 
year, at the Senate Chamber in the Capitol. 

1. All meetings, except adjourned meetings, shall 
be held at such time and lace as the Chancellor, or 
in case his office be vacant, or he be absent from the 
State, the Vice Chancellor, or if he be also absent, 
or the offices of both be vacant, the senior Regent in 
the State shall appoint. 

2. Eight Regents attending, shall be a board for 
the transaction of business; and the Regents present, 
whether a quorum or otherwise, shall have power to 
adjourn from time to time; not exceeding ten days 
at a time. 

3. A meeting shall be ordered and called by the 
officers authorized to appoint the same, as often as 
three Regents, in writing, so request; and the order 
shal! be published in the State paper, at least ten 
“ge eee to the meeting. 

e above are Sections 9, 10 and 11 of Title 1, Ar- 
ticle 1st, of Chapter 15, Part 1, of the 1st volume of 
the Revised Statutes. (7 be continued.) 


1831, 
1833, February 5, 





MINUTES OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

At a special meeting of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity held at the Senate Chamber in the city of Alba- 
ny, on the 23d of August, 1842, 


PRESENT, 
Dr. Peter, Wendell, Chan- Hon. Luther Bradish, 


cellor, Lt. Gov. Vice Chan. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Jenkins, 

Mr. Verplanck, Mr. Lansing, 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. Corning, 

Mr. Hawley. 

The Hon. Samuel Young, Secretary of State, hav- 
ing been constituted a Regent of the University ex 
officio, by virtue of an act of the Legislature, passed 
April 8, 1842, appeared and took his seat. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The following call for a special meeting was read 
and ordered to be inserted on the minutes: 

‘The undersigned Regents of the University of 
the State of New-York, request a special meeting of 
the Regents of the University, to be held at the Cap- 
itol in the city of Albany, on Tuesday, the 23d of 
August next, at 7 0’clock, P. M., to transact such 
business as may come before said meeting. 

(Signed) ERASTUS CORNING, 
GIDEON HAWLEY, 
JOHN A. DIX.” 
Dated July 9, 1842. 


The Secretary is —— 

of the Regents of the Un 

place mentioned above. 
(Signed ) P. WENDELL, Chancellor. 


The Secretary reported to the board, that the defi- 
ciency in books and apparatus, which caused the sus- 
pension of the payment of its distributive share of the 
Literature Fund at the last session to Hudson Acad- 
emy, had been supplied, and that he had notified the 
Comptroller of the same. 

An application of sundry inhabitants of Bingham- 
ton, County of Broome, for the incorporation of an 
Academy at that place, was presented, and the same 
having been examined by the standing committee on 
that subject, and found to be conformable to the laws 
of the State and the ordinances of the Regents, it was 
resolved that a charter issue to the same by the name 
of 


directed to call a meetin 
iversity, at the time a 


BINGHAMTON ACADEMY. 


An application of sundry inhabitants of the towns 
of Yates and Ridgeway in the County of Orleans, for 
the incorporation of an Academy at Yates Centre, in 
said County, was presented, and the same having 
been examined by the standing committee on that 
subject, and found to be conformable to the laws of 
the State and the ordinances of the Regents, it was 
resolved that a charter issue to the same, by the name 
of 

YATES ACADEMY. 

An application of sundry inhabitants of the town 
of Champlain, in the County of Clinton, for the in- 
corporation of an Academy at that place, was pre- 
sented, and the same having been examined by the 
standing Committee on that subject, and found con- 
formable to the laws of the State and the ordinances 
of the Regents, with the exception that the certificate 
of counsel does not state that he has made the neces- 
sary searches as to incumbrances, it was resolved, 
that whenever said deficiency shall be satisfactorily 
supplied, a charter shall issue to the same, under the 
name of 

CHAMPLAIN ACADEMY. 

An application of the Rev. George Freeman, for 
the incorporation of Monroe Academy, at Henrietta, 
county of Monroe, was presented, and on motion re- 
ferred to the standing committee on the incorpora- 
tion of Colleges and Academies. 

An application for the incorporation of an acade- 
my at Chittenango, county of Madison, was present- 
od. and referred to the same committee. 

An application was presented from /Vaterloo A4ca- 
demy, at Waterloo, county of Seneca, and which had 
been incorporated pn Legislature of the State in 
1842, requesting to become subject to the visitation 
of the Regents, and the same having been examined 
by the standing committee on that subject, and found 
to be conformable to the ordinances of the Regents, 
it was resolved that the said application be granted. 

An application from Waterloo Academy for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, to purchase 
books and apparatus, was presented, (the same hav- 
ing been raised by the Trustees from sources inde- 
pendent of their own corporate property, and actual- 
ly paid to their treasurer,) and on motion referred to 
the standing committee on that subject. 

An application from the Yates Academy for the 
sum of two hundred and fifteen dollars, to purchase 
books and apparatus, was presented, and on motion 





[61.] Alb. Rec. iv, 26. [62.] Alb. Rec. iv, 25. [63.] Ibid, 25, 6. 


referred to the same committee. 
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The following accounts were presented and audi- 
, and the Secretary was directed to notify them to 
Comptroller, as of the necessary expenses of the 


1. The State Printer for printing, ........ 58 50 

2. The State Printer for advertising, and 
extra copies of rory r,andstationary, 19 10 
7 30 


ge3 


3. — from April 1, 1842, to August 
4. Expenses incurred by the Secretary, in 
forwarding the ‘Annual R rt cf "e2 to 
the Regents, colleges academies in 
the city of New-York, $1.50; and ex- 
penses of the present special meeting, 


a oe t-pe ci 





WOU, be iedcvecsccssccecccovse 
The Regents then adjourned sine die. 


[se B. Part I. Chap. XV. Title I. Art. I. Sec. 30. 
** The expenses of such printing, and all other ne- 
cessary expenses incurred by the Regents, as a 
board, in the discharge of their official duties, shall 
be audited by the Comptroller, and be paid out of 
the treasury.’’] 
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At gory meeting of the Regents of the Uni- 
ty, 


versi Id at the Senate Chamber in the city of 
Albany, October 12, 1842, 
PRESENT, 

The Chancellor, Mr. Corning, 

The Vice Chancelior, Mr. Dix, 

The Secretary of State, Mr. McKwon, 

Mr. Lansing, Mr. Russel, 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. Hawley, 

Mr. Paige, Mr. Buel. 


The following call for a special meeting was read, 

and ordered to be inserted on the minutes. 
tember 27, 1942. 

The undersigned, Regents of the University of the 
State of New-York, — a special meeting of the 
Regents to be held at the Capitol in the city of Al- 
bany, on Wednesday, the 12th of October, at 12 M. 
to receive and dispose of recommendations of candi- 


dates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
college of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of 
New-York. Signed 

G. HAWLEY, 

P. WENDELL, 

JOHN A. DIX. 


The secretary is directed to call a meeting at the 
time and place mentioned above. 
Signed PP. WENDELL, 
Chancellor. 


A communication from the Trustees of the om 
of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York, 
was read, in which they stated that they had exam- 
ined and found qualified for the degree of M. D., the 
following gentleman: 
1. William H. Dudley, 
2. William W. Jones, 
3. A. Cooke Hull. 
4. Stephen H. Conger, 
and recommending the said persons for the said de- 
ree; and it appearing from the said communication 
at the candidates had all attained the age of twen- 
ty-one years, (except Stephen H. Conger, who will 


be of that age on the 2ist of October ensuing, ) and 
that they had all complied with the laws of the state 
and the ordinances of the Regents, in respect to the 


term of study and collegiate attendance, :t was there- 
upon, on motion of the Secretary of State, 
Resolved, That the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
be granted to each of the three first named candi- 
dates, and that diplomas therefore be issued, sealed 
with the seal of the University, signed by the Chan- 
cellor and attested by the secretary. ' 
Resolved, That the delivery of a diploma in the 
manner specified above, for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine to Stephen H. Conger, be suspended until 
the trustees of the said college furnish sufficient evi- 
dence to the Chancellor, that he has passed a satis- 
factory examination after he has attained the age of 
twenty-one years. , 
The Board of Trustees of the College of Physi- 
sicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York, also 
recommended the appointment,of Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Esq. as a trustee to fill the vacancy occasion- 
ed by the resignation of Robert B. Minturn, Esq. but 
as the present meeting was called for a specific pur- 
pose, said recommendation was ordered to lie on the 


le. 

The Board then adjourned sine die. 

{N. B. The following extract from the minutes of 
the Regents, will explain a decision made by them 
at the above meeting. F 

Ja 18, 1826. The Regents, in order tocon- 
solidate into one, the various ordinances befcre pass- 
ed by them on the subject of the requisites and con- 


ditions of the Doctorate of Medicine, established the 
following. 

1. Every candidate shall signify to one of the Pro- 
fessors his intention to become a candidate fcr said 


— 
The candidate shall have attained the full age 
of twenty-one years. 

8. He shall have studied medical science four 
years after the age of sixteen, with a regular physi- 
cian and surgeon; but any portion of time not ex- 
ceeding one year, during which any person after 
the age of sixteen shall have pursued any of the stu- | 
dies pursued in any college in this state, shall be ac- 
cepted in lieu of an equal portion of time of the study | 
of medical science; and if he shall have attended | 
one or more complete courses of medical lectures | 
delivered by each professor on all the branches of | 
medical science, in either of the medical colleges | 
or institutions in this state or elsewhere, the same | 
shall be accepted in lieu of one year spent in the | 
study of medical science as aforesaid. 

4. He shall have matriculated in said college, and | 
shall have attended two full courses of all the lec- | 
tures ordinarily delivered in respectable medical | 
colleges, at not less than two annual sessions thereof, | 
one of which courses, at least, shall be attended in 
said college. 

5. Evidence of compliance with all the above re- | 

uisites and conditions, shall be produced by the pro- | 
essors, to be submitted by them to the Board of | 
Trustees. 

6. The candidate having passed his examination in 
the manner prescribed, and being duly approved, 
shall thereupon submit to one of the Professors a dis- 
sertation on some subject of medical science, writ- 
ten in Latin, English, French or Spanish, a copy of 
which shall be deposited in the college, and may, at 
the discretion of one or more of the Professors, be 

rinted. 

7. On the Monday next before the ‘annual com- | 
mencement, the candidate shall publicly defend the | 
doctrine of his inaugural dissertation, and having sa- | 
tisfactorily acquitted himself thereon, the degree of | 
M. D. as granted by the Regents, shall thereupon, at 
the ensuing commencement, be conferred upon him | 
by the President.] 








At an annual meeting of the Regents of the Uni- | 
versity, held pursuant to statute, in the Senate Cham- | 
ber at the Capitol, in the city of Albany, on the 2nd | 
Thursday of January, (being the 12th of said month, ) 
1843, 


PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, Mr. Parker, 
The Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Corning, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Russel, Mr. Buel. 


Mr. McLean, 


The Regents declared their pleasure that there 

should be no change in their officers for the current 
ear. 

' The office of Vice Chancellor being vacant, on | 

motion of Mr. Parker, it was unanimously resolved, 

that the Lieutenant Governor be elected Vice Chan- 

cellor. 

Mr. William Richards was appointed door keeper 
and messenger. 
The minutes of the two last special meetings were | 
read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Hawley, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That the subjects designated for the con- 
sideration of standing committees, be hereafter so 
arranged, that the distribution of the income of the 
Literature Fund, and the preparation of the annual 
report to the Legislature, be referred to one and the 
same committee. 
The Chancellor appointed the following ‘standing 
committees : 
1. On the incorporation of Colleges and Acade- 
mies—Mr. Hawley, Mr. Lansing, and Mr. Camp- 
bell. 
2. Onthe appropriation of money for the purchase 
of Books and Philosophical Apparatus—Mr. Buel, 
the Vice Chancellor, and Mr. Corning. 
3. On the distribution of the income of the Litera- 
ture Fund, and the preparation of the Annual Re- 
of the Regents to the Legislature—Mr. Mc- 
own, Mr. Hawley, and Mr. Parker. 
4. On the establishment of Departments in Aca- 
demies “y the instruction of Common School Teach- 
ers—The Secretary of State, Mr. Paige, and Mr. 
McLean. 
The Regents then proceeded to the election of a 
Trustee of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New-York, and on counting the bal- 
lots, it appeared that Theodore Sedgwick was unani- 
mously elected, whereupon 
Resolved, That Theodore Sedgwick be, and he is 

















hereby appointed a Trustee of the College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons in the city of New-York, in the 
place of Robert B. Minturn, resigned. 

The annual reports of Hamilton College, and of 
twenty-one academies were received, an@ on motion 
referred to the standing committee on the distribution 
of the Literaiure Fund. 

The following applications were presented, and on 
motion referred to the standing committee on the 
incorporation of Colleges and Academies. 

1. For the incorporation of an academy in the 
town of Perry, in the county of Wyoming, by the 
name of ‘* Perry Centre Institute.’? 

2. For the incorporation of an academy in the 
town of Alfred, county of Allegany, by the name 
of ** Alfred Academy.” This application was re- 
ceived 36 hours after the meeting in August last, and 
affidavits now accompany it showing that it was mail 
ed August 19, 1842, and miscarried. 

3. For the incorporation of an academy in the 
town of Cortlandville, county of Cortland, by the 
name of ‘* Cortlandville Academy.’ This applica- 
tion was also forwarded in season to have reached the 
Regents at their meeting, and an affidavit to this ef- 
fect was presented. 

4. Sundry letters relating to the application for the 
incorporation of Monroe Academy, in the town of 
Henrietta, Monroe county, which has been already 
referred. 

The Secretary reported that the certificate of coun- 
sel relative to the title of the property held by Cham- 


| plain Academy, had been duly amended in compli- 


ance with the requisition of the Regents, and that he 
had then transmitted the charter to the Secretary of 
State’s office, in order to be recorded. 

The following applications for the appropriation of 
money to purchase books and apparatus, were pre- 
sented, and on motion referred to the standing com- 
mittee on that subject. 


1. Alfred Academy for the sum of... #200 00 
2. Clinton Seminary, ........eesee. 68 41 
3. Cortlandville Academy, ......... 150 00 


A memorial of sundry inhabitants of the town of 
Yates, (Orleans county,) against the incorporation 
of Yates Academy, and which had been received by 
the Secretary, August 25, 1842, was read; as was 


| also a letter from Peter Saxe, one of the trustees of 
| said academy, concerning the contents of said me- 


morial. On motion, 
anaes, That the above papers do lie on the ta- 

e. 

The Secretary presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be entered on the minutes. 

The Secretary reports, 

That on examining the laws of the State passed at 
the 65th session of the Legislature, (1842,) he finds 
the following acts relating to the Regents, or apper- 
taining to the subjects confided to them. 

1. By an act passed April 8, 1842, the Secretary 
of State for the time being, is declared to be a Re- 
gent of the University by virtue of his office, and the 
whole number of Regents is declared to be twenty- 
two. 

2. By anact passed April 11, 1842, the corporation 
known as the “ Fulton Female Seminary,’”’ at Ful- 
ton, Oswego county, shall hereafter be known and 
designated as the ‘‘ Fulton dAcademy.”’ 

3. The following academies were incorporated by 
the Legislature, with the customary provisions. 

1. Macedon Academy, Macedon Centre, Wayne 
county, April 11, 1842. ? 

2. Palmyra Academy, Palmyra, Wayne county, 
April 11, 1842. 

3. Waterloo Academy, Waterloo, Seneca county, 
April 11, 1842. 


(To be continued.) 





[For the Northern Light-] 
RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM. 





BY JAMES BROWN. 





There are two fundamental rules or laws of human 
opinion and action to which it is conceived by the 
writer, the political councils of our country in com- 
mon with the rest of the world, are indebted for 
neatly all the distraction and discordancy which 
mark even their most honest and patriotic delibera- 
tions. These laws may for want of a more scientific 
title, be classified the laws of Conservatism and the 
laws of Radicalism. A correct understanding of 
these two heterogenous codes, their spirit, character- 
istics and tendencies, and what measure of obedience 
we owe to the one, and what to the other when their 
claims are conflicting, it seems to me might be of 
great practical service in solving many of the poli- 
tical problems with which the public mind is now 
agitated. As the Northern Light is devoted to the 
free investigation of this department of truth, I beg 
leave, though at the hazard of appearing trite to 
sume of its readers, and dry to others, to lay before 
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them a few thoughts, first in the way of defining 
these principles, and then of pointing out their prac- 
tical manifestation in the institutions of the world. 
Radicalism and Conservatism are warring elements 
which carry their hostilities not only into the social 


relations of life, but invade man’s individual being, | 
Conserva- | 
The | 
one is the vis inertia, the other the primum mobile, | 
The arguments of Raiical- | 
ism are shown from abstract truth, real or imagined, | 


and literally set him at war with himself. 
tism clings to habit, Radicalism to principle. 


of the moral machine. 


those of Conservatism from timidity of innovation, 
and the inconveniences and deranging tendencies of 
the transilion state. The one walks by faith, the 
other by sight. The mischiefs of Radicalism spring 
from a failure in the mind to discern between truth 
and its similitude. The benefits of Conservatism 
are evinced, not by exposing the spuriousness of the 
similitude, but by retarding with a growing incubus 
weight its progress. When Christians assumed the 
principle that their truth was to be propagated by 
carnal weapons, that heretics were to be burnt and 
schismatics hunted down, (which was till recently 
practiced in Protestant as well as Catholic Christen- | 
dom, ) they fell into an error, which unless restrained 
by the compromising spirit of Conservatism would 
have rendered the world one universal Aceldama. | 
Thus we see that as two negatives are sometimes 
equivalent to an affirmative, so two errors often ba- 
lance each other, and the Christian as well as the 
Pagan world has more than once been saved from 
desolation by a prudential laxity of conscience in| 
carrying out an erroneous radical principle. The | 
more inflexible and scrupulous in principle, and the | 
more zealously affected, the misguided radical is, the | 
the more terrible is the incarnate demon. It matters | 


nothing how small or how plausible the error be which | 
entersinto the creed of the conscientious radical,it car- | 


ried out in all its legitimate results, direct and collate- 
ral, it would in the end undermine the happiness and | 
virtue of its confiding votary. Itis no figure of speech, | 
but a simple truth as literal in morals as in mathema- | 
tics, that our error, whether springing from a false | 
postulate or an illegitimate induction, is procreative | 
of other errors, and may multiply and magnify itself 
in an indefinite series, so as to falsify every induc- 
tion of reason, and pervert every rule of action. To 
prevent these deleterious consequences being realiz- 
ed, Conservatism comes to our aid, lops off those 
branches of the error which stand in its way, but 
does not strike at its root. It repudiates the result 
as impracticable, but does not expose the falsity of 
the premises. It does not correct reason, but aban- 
dons its guidance as chimerical and visionary, and 
for a substitute gropes among the fogs and mists of 
bygone days fora safe precedent, oran approved max- 
im of tradition. Radicalism looks forward with an 
eye of faith to a millenial perfection in the institutions 
of man. Conservatism looks back with mingled ve- 
neration and despondency to a golden age that is 
past. Radicalism discovers new truth and eagerly 
embraces it. Conservatism after resisting it till re- 
sistance is in vain, reluctantly adjusts itself to its 
reception, and then consecrates it. One generation 
of Conservatisis kill the prophets and slay the right- 
eous, and the next build up their tombs and garnish 
their sepulchres. Accordingly if we search out the 
origin, history and progress of the various great and 
good principles which have in the course of human 
events been incorporated into the political or reli- 
cious institutions of mankind, it will be found that| 
these principles had to fight their way into practical 
operation not only against principalities, against 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, but what is more lamentable to be told, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Whenever the brute force or physical strength of 
men is to be combined or organized for any purpose, 
itis anobvious law of mechanical power that the thou- 
sind hands must, in order to execute efficiently, be 
directed by and yield obedience to one mind, whe- 
ther it be in the raising of an edifice, the operations 
of a manufactory, or the movements of an army. 
The more implicit the obedience the greater is the 
power, and the more harmonious the action. This 
principle of Conservatism, whose end and aim is uni- 
ty and harmony of action, is seen in its most perfect 
state when mind is wholly absent, as in the organic 
structure of machinery propelled by machine power, 
where every wheel and pinion is of vital importance 
in its organic capacity, and is entirely worthless 
when out of its appropriate station. Hence the neces- 
sity which has prevailed in all ages and under every 
form of civil government, of clothing the command- 
er-in-chief of our army with absolute and despotic 
power and of requiring implicit obedience to his or- 
ders, from the various grades of subaltern officers 
down in one graduated chain to the common soldie- 
ry, or physical power of the army. 


yowerés, 


| tutions of Europe are based, is purely military in its 
| origin, and in all its rugged features. It was con- 
| ceived in that desire of conquest and lust of domi- 
'nion which characterized its Vandal authors, and 
which was congenial to the attributes of Woden, 
their vindictive deity. This theory as a system of 
civil government, has in the process of Christian ci- 
vilization been somewhat polished in its uncouth and 
Gothic severities, but is not essentially altered in its 
original type, or organic principles. Christianity 
has indeed lent its softening influences to the heart 
of the chieftain princes of Europe, and a moral power 
has grown up in the minds of their subjects, which 
renders public opinion a more potent and formidable 
check to the wanton exercise of arbitrary power; 
but this public opinion has seldom acquired any ad- 
ditional degree of constitutional influence and the 
feudal system tenaciously retains, as a modern po- 
litical engine, its ancient conservative or physical 
character. 

But however necessary the conservative principle 
may be to uphold an institution held together by 
physical power, and however true it may be in the 
material world that ‘‘ each is but a part of one stu- 
pendous whole,’’ this principle has no place or ap- 
plication in the moral universe. Matter may act 
upon and propel matter, but mind cannot feel its 
touch, nor recognize any other influence than mind. 


| Matter may be compounded and amalgamated, is 
|capable of infinite divisibility and massification. 


Minds are indivisible and uncompoundable, units 
having co-ordinate powers to be developed, and 
coequal rights to be protected. 

Monarchy assumes that mankind in the aggregate 
have not adequate moral power to sustain self- 
government; in other words, that their physical so 
far has the mastery over their moral power, that a 
government by the people is but another name for 
anarchy and mob law. Hence it very logically in- 
fers from these premises that the social compact is 
in theory an expedient, under which each individual 
is required from the necessity of the case, to surren- 
der to the central or sovereign power a part of his 
natural rights as so much conservative stock to pro- 
tect the residue from aggression. Democracy on the 
other hand denies these premises, and all the infer- 
ences and deductions derivable from them. How- 
ever obnoxious radicalism may be to the genius of 
monarchy or aristocracy, or any other form of go- 
vernment built up on a sacrifice of natural rights, 
and consequently upheld by force or fraud, it ought 
to be very differently regarded in this country. In- 
stead of being denounced as the inciter to rebellion 
and treason, as it properly may be on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it ought to be regarded here as the 
touchstone of political orthodoxy. When the demo- 
cratic principle was substituted for the monarchial 
as the basis of our political institutions, consistency 
required that new maxims should be coined, and 
new measures devised as the legitimate fruit of the 
new rule of political action. Thus the democratic 
principle which isin truth neither more nor less than 
the principle of natural justice applied to the exer- 
cise and regulation of political power, is simply a 
rule by which all the natural rights of each indivi- 
dual are defined and protected. However necessary 
it may be in the Jesuitical logic of kingcraft to in- 
vade rights in order to protect them, and for rights 
to come in conflict with rights, and for the greater 
to devour the less, this cannibalism is protested 
against by the democratic principle. In seeking a 
definition of individual rights, however, democracy 
goes to her own vocabulary, that is, to the law of 
man’s moral nature, and not to the unbridled im- 
pulses of his selfish or vindictive desires. The single 
object of government in the eye of democracy, is the 
protection of these rights in their entirety from go- 
vernmental as well as individual invasion. In order 
to do this with vigor and permanency, democracy 
claims as her own conservative principle, the prero- 
gative of controlling the education of youth, so far 
as to develop aright the moral principle of justice 
in its largest sense, by which the natural rights of 
man are defined, and their high and solemn sanctions 
comprehended and revered. 

In applying this mode of reasoning to some of the 
questions now being discussed in the columns of the 
Northern Light, I am here led to notice a prevailing 
opinion respecting the rights and duties of govern- 
ment in regard to education, which does not square 
with my perceptions of consistency. The common 
school as instituted in this state, has long been dig- 
nified as the ‘ Palladium of our Liberties?» —«< 
bulwark of our free institutions,” &c.&c. Yet the 
same public opinion which thus lauds the virtues of 
the common school, limits its teachings to arithme- 
tic, English grammar, geography, and proposes to 
elevate these virtues still bigher by adding to these 
studies an acquaintance with such of the elements of 





he feudal system upon which the political insti- 


geology and chemistry, as are more immediately 





subservient to agriculture and the arts. This kind of 
learning is certainly all very useful, but as I conceive 
no more so to the American citizen than to the Rus- 
sian serf. This opinion is not based on speculation 
merely. The history of popular education in Eu- 
rope, demonstrates what must be obvious enough to 
every reflecting mind, without a demonstration, that 
all the learning of our common school books may be 
poured into the mind of every vassal in Europe, and 
nota throne would totter, or the divine right of a 
despot be prejudiced by the infusion! There is no- 
thing seditious in understanding the distinction be- 
tween a verb and anadverb. radicalism which 
confines its operations to the extraction of square or 
cube roots, does not threaten to undermine the throne 
of the most timid despot in Christendom. 

Akin to this delusion is the doctrine now indeed 
beginning to be questioned, that the safety of the 
republic and the freedom of its citizens, require that 
the common school should confine its labors to the 
intellectual, and not interfere with the moral culture 
of its pupils. If the state through its common school 
should assume to expound to the infant mind the 
laws of moral as well as physical truth, it would be 
regarded by many as an alarming usurpation of indi- 
vidual right, by governmental power, and a union 
of church and state would be seen in the attempt to 
do so by many a zealouschampion of democracy. Now 
as I view this exciting question, the genius of demo- 
cracy has no such fears as these, but draws a very 
different division line between individual and state 
rights, as regards education. If the state were ar- 
rainged in its sovereign capacity for infringing on 
individual rights, by requiring children to be taught 
English grammar and arithmetic, and by expending 
the public money for that purpose, it might perplex 
the ingenuity of its attorney-general, to frame a de- 
mocratic plea in answer to the alledged usurpation. 
These studies, as already remarked, are highly bene- 
ficial, but the benefit is individual rather than com- 
mon. It constitutes the private rather than the part- 
nership property of its possessors. So far as it tends 
by mental discipline or otherwise to enlarge and 
define the moral perceptions of right and wrong, and 
no further, is it to be regarded as common stock, 
having claims for support from a common fund. 
But when the state uses its funds and exercises its 
sovereign power in effecting the development and 
expansion of the moral or self-governing principle of 
every child in the republic, it is putting forth itself 
to secure not only the perpetuity, but the last triumph 
of the democratic principle. The so much and so just- 
ly dreaded union of church and state, or more properly 
speaking, sectarianism and state, as it has heretofore 
existed, has been any thing else than a union of mo- 
rality and state. While the former can scarcely be 
too scrupulously kept asunder, the latter cannot be 
too indissolubly joined together. The state in its 
political capacity is indeed an ill jrdge of those 
creeds and dogmas and theological tenets, about 
which sectaries have been wrangling, with feudal 
bitterness and hereditary hate, more than fifteen 
centuries past, the elements of that morality which 
constitutes the life blood of republics. The genius 
of Liberty feeds on very simple food. That food is 
the intelligence and virtue of all her loyal subjects— 
the intelligence to recognize the heaven-descended 
rights of man, and the virtue to reverence them. 

What are those rights, and what progress do we 
make in rescuing them from governmental ursurpa- 
tion? In answering this question different minds 
will arrive at different results; for the inquiry in- 
volves a branch of moral science yet in its infancy, 
and its very simplicity renders it perplexing to 
statesmen. Without pretending to be competent to 
define or enumerate alt the rights of men which have 
been invaded under the different devices and fictions 
of European kingcraft, I should think that among the 
lesser of these rights is the individual privilege of 
buying where we can buy cheapest, and selling 
where we can sell dearest, the world over. If the 
natural right of both buyer and seller is invaded by 
the government under which the one lives, it seems 
to be a poor justification for the repetition of the 
wrong by the government under which the other 
lives. Such however is the sophistry and Jesuitism 
of political expediency, falsely so called, that this 
reduplicated wrong is blandly christened by the 
name of ‘‘ PROTECTION.” 

These remarks might be extended. The touch- 
stone of Radicalism might be profitably applied to 
our usury laws, our banking institutions, our finan- 
cial systems, and various other interests of great pub- 
lic magnitude. But it is foreign from the design of 
this communication, either to insist on the correct- 
ness of the writer’s perceptions of elementary truth, 
or of his deductions in applying that truth to these 
exciting topics. In these respects he claims no un- 
usual exemption from error, either in perception or 
in judgment. His object is to insist on the absolute 
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tending with its enemies under the 
The world he trusts is growi 


problems ; and the apparitions of ex 


and imperious claims of recognized truth, in con- 
guise of conser- 
vatism, utility, expediency or other delusive phases. 
weary of that endless 
and thriftless wrangling which all experience has so 
reas to result from the rejection of radical 

as the natural data for the solution of political 


iency in their 


most of the wine exported by Fayal. We passed | the American eagle is made a legal tender at $10, 
near enough to Terceira, St. George and Gracioso, | and the half eagle at $5. The British sovereign is 
to obtain a distant view of them, but St. Michaels | also a legal tender at $4 80. As it is worth $4 85 
we did not see. The first of the four last named, is| in the United States, there would be a loss on them 
distinguished for Laving held out against Don Mi- | of something over one per cent. I have stated these 
guel, and for successfully resisting ail attempts to | facts, as I think this island is destined to become a 
subdue it, though the other western islands as well | frequent resort from the United States, as it has been 
as Madeira, submitted to him. Terceira and St.| for years from England, for persons afflicted with 
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ever flitting and but partially revealed forms, seem 
to him commissioned by the Gop or TrutH to 
delude and ensnare the minds of his apostate chil- 
dren, as an appropriate punishment for contemning 
the simplicity of his moral, mathematical and finan- 
cial laws. 

Oswego, Jan. 1843. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
LAW. 





BY FREDERICK W. COLE. 





1. 
It throws its spirit chain 
Through boundless space where shining systems roll, 
And governing no less the smallest grain 
Breathes music o’er the whole. 


IL. 
It is a spirit sway, 
But all material agents hear its voice 
And haste to do its bidding. To obey 
Is their instinctive choice. 


Ill. 
What binds the humansoul? 
Has God, who moves and governs a! beside, 
In his swift progress to his final goal 
Left Man without a guide? 


IV. 
Law claims dominion there 
By awful sanctions sent in tones that thrill, 
But not by force. It never can impair. 
The freedom of the Will. 


Vv. 
But one discordant string 
Jars harshly through creation. But one part 
Of this vast realm is faithless to its King— 
It is the Human Heart. 


VI. 
Shall Mercy speak of peace 
And whisper pardon to the stubborn ear? 
No! Hope is meek, and Crime will never cease 
To nurse suspicion’s fear. 


Vil. 
But even gloomy guilt 
Relaxed into repentance when it saw 
How on a spotless throne by Justice built, 
Love lifted up the Law. 





[For the Northern Light.] 


Michaels are the first ef the Azores, and have Chal pulmonary complaints. There are now about 15 of 


been an appendage to the Portuguese kingdom. 

The view of Funchal, the capital of Madeira, is | 
beautiful beyond description. It lies upon a light | 
indentation in the western side of the island, circling | 
around the beach, and running back to the moun- 
tains, which rise, within the distance of three miles, 
several thousand feet. The compact part of the city | 
may be considered as terminating in the direction of | 
the mountain, at about a mile from the sea shore. | 
But beyond this, to the summits of the mountains, | 
there is a dense population, and nearly every foot of | 
ground is cultivated. The best wines are produced | 
within the compass of a few miles from the city. | 
The acclivities are so steep that it is necessary at | 
short distances, to build walls to support the artificial | 
levels into which the mountain sides have been cut, | 
so that they are in fact but a continued succession of | 
walls and planes. The city itself is, with the excep- | 
tion of a small portion upon the water, built upon the | 
hill side; and the slope is so great that wheel-car- 
riages are never used. The whole transportation of 
the city is carried on by sledges drawn by oxen. 
The sledges are — more than rude pieces of 
timber from six to eight feet in length, four or five 
inches in thickness, and some sixteeen or eighteen 
inches in width; and it is surprising to see with what 
ease heavy loads are drawn over the pavements. The 
driver usually, and always when his sledge is heavily 
laden, carries in his hand a long wet mop of rope 
yarn, which he now and then throws down in front, 
and as the sledge — over it, not only is the dan- | 
ger of its taking fire by friction prevented, but as | 
the bottom is kept moist, it slides with more facility 
over the paved surface of the street. It seemed to 
me at first a sad halting behind the age in this de-| 
partment of social economy; but as one becomes 
more familiar with the city, it is easy to see that no | 
other kind of vehicle would answer the purpose. | 
The streets are, on the average, from 25 to 30 feet 
wide, without side-walks, but they are well paved | 
and remarkably clean. The only mode of convey- | 
ance for invalids is the palanquin, which is borne by | 
two men, and carried not only up the steepest as- | 
cents, but to great distances. In the interior, a| 
hammock is usuai'y supended from the palanquin | 

le, instead of the ordinary seat. There are horses , 
in abundance and of excellent quality, and they bear | 
you up and down the mountains with great ease and 
perfect safety. 

I consider the climate of the island as the finest I | 
have everknown. Since our arrival the thermome- | 





our countrymen here for the winter, and over 300 
from Great Britain. If the statistics of mortality are 
carefully consulted, it will be found, I apprehend, to 
be decidedly more favorable to diseases of the lungs 
than the | pe India islands. . 
The rigs about the city are constantly leading us 
to elevations, from which the most beautiful views 


are attained; and, indeed, every thing we see is so 


different from our own country, that the attention is 
always attracted and a strong interest kept alive, —a 
matter of no small consideration to an invalid.— 
Though in excellent health myself, I appreciate the 
beauty and novelty of these scenes not less perhaps 
than those who are in greater need of this species of 
excitement. I have been to-day to the church of 
** Nossa Senhora d@ Monte,’’ or our lady of the 
mountain. It is about 2 miles back of the city and some 
1,800 ft. above it. Nothing can exceed in picturesque 
beauty the scenery through which the ascent con- 
ducts you. The orange trees in full bearing, the 
heliotrope, the rose, and numberless other flowers of 
equal fragrance in bloom, look down upon you from 
the walls, within which you are, for the greater part 
of the way, enclosed, and strange figures in gro- 
tesque costumes are constantly hurrying by you, as 
they come down from the mountain-tops with loads 
of wood, poultry and fruit, on their heads and shoul- 
ders, for the supply of the city. As we were passing 
along one of the narrow defiles of the mountain, I 
saw a huge ‘‘ Agave Americana,” or some other 
variety of the Aloe race, so strongly resembling it 
that I could detect no difference, towering high above 
us. Ithad just blossomed, and the stalk as well as 
the branches were becoming dark and withered. I 
could not but be struck by the contrast which it pre - 
sented with its distinguished relative in the Patroon’s 
garden in Albany. While thousands were crowding 
around the latter eager to catch a sight of it, com- 
fortably handled and carefully nursed as it was, and 
artificial heat was kept up to hurry it on to maturity, 
this had grown up without culture; and of the hun- 
dreds who daily passed by it, not one in all probabi- 
lity condmagemdec it worthy of a second glance. To 
us it suggested a train of most interesting recollec- 
tions—of our country and our home, of the friends, 
from whom a painful necessity compelled us sudden- 
ly to part, and we left it with the hope that ere its 
withered stalk shall be laid low, the ocean which 
separates us from our native land may be again tra- 
versed, and our wanderings brought to a close. 

It was my intention to have given you some ac- 
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beautiful island broke u 


us we should see before nightfall. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 


More than three weeks have elapsed since this 
our sight, as we were 
anxiously peering from the deck of the ship Mexican 
through the mists, in which it was enveloped, in quest 
of the promised land, which the captain had assured 


We had been 26 


ter has not fallen below 52° at night, nor risen above | count of the government and statistics of the island, 
76° by day. It has only reached these extremes | but I have neither time nor space now. Hereafter, 
once, and will probably not go beyond them during | I will endeavor to do so. I have preferred to touch 
the winter. To persons who are greatly enfeebled | upon a few topics of greater interest to your readers 
the climate has an undoubted advantage over that of | in my first notice of it. I have long considered it, 
the West Indies. I passed part of a winter some | from the accounts I have read of it, both in regard 
years since in Cuba, and was compelled to sleep at| to climate and scenery, one of the most agreeable 
night with a misquito net drawn closely around my and attractive islands in either hemisphere; and I 
bed. Here the thermometer regularly falls at night | have in no respect been disappointed by what I have 
to 65°, and a blanket is never uncomfortable. I | seen during the three weeks which T have passed 
have made careful observations of the temperature, | here. In as many months I shall be able to speak 
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days at sea; and although for one entire day we had 
been running among the Azores or Western Islands, 
so close to them that their inequalities of surface were 
distinctly visible, and even the dwellings of their in- 
habitants, our impatience of our confinement on 
ship-board was only aggravated by this near approach 
toland. It was not the land we were so anxious to 
see. Those of the Western Islands, which we saw, 
are exceedingly picturesque. We pound directly 
under Fayal just before the day broke. We heard 
the roaring of the waves as they dashed against its 
rocky sides, and as the light enabled us to trace out 
its dark outline upon the eastern sky, and gradually 
to discern the ravines, cliffs and headlands, into 
which its whole surface is broken, the aspect it pre- 
sented to us was not only novel but singularly beau- 
tiful. Over one extremity the peak of Pico, a few 
miles beyond it, raised its dark form, terminating in 
a sharp point, some 9,000 or 10,000 feet above the 
surface of the ocean, while masses of light fleecy 
clouds were rolling below it. I give the height onl 

from general report, and | am inclined to think it 
exaggerated. I cannot ascertain that it has ever 
been measured ; but it is unquestionably some eight 
thousand feet high. Its general form is that of a py- 
ramid, running down about half its height in pal 
uniform lines, and then stretching itself out into a 
narrow and extended base. It is obviously like Te- 
neriffe, an extinct volcano. The greater part of the 
island is said to be highly cultivated. It produces 





and I annex a copy of my register for the last ten | 
days, to show its great uniformity : 


7A.M. 2P.M. 7P.M. Wind. Weather. | 
Nov. 27. 65° 692 62° NW _ Showery. Snow on th’ | 
23. 59 68 57 NW Clear. [mountains. 
29. 60 69 60 WwW Cloudy. 
30. 59 72 66 w Clear. 
Dec. 1. 64 70 65 Ww Clear. 
2. 62 69 64 w Clear. 
a:@ 67 57 NE Rainy. Snow on the 
oe .& 67 68 NE Show’y. [mountains. 
5. 58 7 64 NE Clear. 
6. 64 69 59 NE Clear. 


The thermometer of course has always been ob- 
served inthe shade. This morning [the 6th Decem- 
ber,] I immersed it at 7 o’clock in water, which had 
been standing out ina jar through the night, and it 
fell to 52°, 2° below the temperature of the surround- 
ing atmosphere at that hour. The weather has been 
cooler than usual, in consequence of the presence of 
snow on the mountains, near the city, an occurrence 
not, lam told, to be expected more than eight or 
ten times during the winter. Invalids can always 
command the best medical attendance and every 
comfort and convenience, which are to be enjoyed 
athome. Board may be obtained for $40 per month, 
and from that price to $60. Persons who come here 
from the United States, should bring American ea- 
gice or half eagles. They are worth their face. 

nish dollars are also current, but they are trou- 





blesome from their weight. By a recent regulation 


on other subjects with better information than I now 
possess. 
Funchal, Madeira, Dec. 6, 1842. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
‘*A MOTHER’S GRAVE.” 








BY EZEKIEL BACON. 





«Without a stone to mark the spot, 
And say, what truth might well have said, 
By all save one perchance forgot, 


Ah! wherefore art thou lonely laid?” [Brron. 





Full twenty seasons in their course, 
Their cycling round have run, 

Since, Motner, pear! thy travels ceased, 
Thy love’s last works were done. 


In Housatonic’s quiet vale, 
Beneath its peaceful soil, 

Thy loved remains in hopeful trust 
Repose from earth.born toil. 


The winter’s wind—its howling blast 
Sweeps harmless round thy bed ; 

And autumn’s hoarse and hollow moans, 
Soft requiems for the dead. 


The vernal rose unheeded blooms 
Above thy tranquil breast ; 

And summer’s bright and glowing beams 
Shine vainly o’er thy rest. 








—— a pe 
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What though no monumental shaft 
Stands reared by filial love, 

Thy sainted spirit still delights 
To care for him—above. 


That watchful care, through heedless years 
His thankful heart recalls ; 

As on its worn and stricken chords 
Thy cherished memory falls. 


Oh, mother, mother! if indeed, 
From thy blessed home above, 

That stricken heart may still receive 
Fond tokens of thy love— 


Regard, he prays, the sore regrets 
Which in his bosom burn, 

That o’er thy ever honor’d dust, 
Speaks no sepulchral urn. 


It shall not be; if life remains 
Till one more circling’ sun, 

Over the soft and balmy days 
Of vernal] months has run— 


That token to thy memory due, 
Shall lift its speaking head; 
Meet offering from a living son, 

Fit tribute to the dead! 


Utsca, January 8, 1843. 


(For the Northern Light ] 
A REPLY TO MR. PERKINS’ ‘REVIEW OF THE NEW 
THEORY OF PLANETARY MOTION.” 


BY HIRAM BARBER. 


Mr. Perkins says, ‘‘ among other arguments against 
the present received theory of planetary motion in 
speaking of the centrifugal force, he, Mr. Barber, 
says,” “in the explanations given by the different 
authors whose writings have fallen under my obser- 
vation, they all represent it as an original existing 
force, which was operative before the centripetal 
force, and which, by a singular coincidence, was 
operative at right angles to the power of attraction; 
for had it been otherwise, and the projectile and cen- 
tripetal forces had happened to coincide, the planet 
instead of performing a revolution around the sun, 
must have been drawn directly to it. So of all the 
secondary planets, the original projectile forces, 
must, by a most singular coincidence, all have been 
at right angles to the power of gravity.” ‘ 
The above, he says, is a mistake. By which I 
understand him to say either that the different au- 
thors I had examined, when treating 6f MH subject to 
which I then alluded, and which he could not misun- 
derstand me to mean the original projectile force as 
something distinct from the centrifugal force result- 
ine from the orbitual motion of a planet, did not so 
represent it, or that the conclusions I drew from those 
premises were incorrect. It he means the first, I 
will only refer him to the different standard writers 
on astronomy, whose works are in all our semina- 
ries ; an examination of which will settle that ques- 
tion. If he means to say the conclusions I draw 
from those facts are incorrect, which I am disposed 
to think he does from his subsequent reasoning, he 
misapprehends my meaning, for in the paragraph re- 
ferred to above, I do not refer to the centrifugal force 
proper, and which results from circular motion, and 
which the gentleman very properly says, is acting at 
right angles to the radius vector only when the a 
net was in the aphelion and perihelion points of its 
orbit, but to what he is pleased to term the ‘‘ initial 
force or preventive impulse,’? and which T was en- 
deavoring to show had no existence, nor ever had ; 
and to satisfy him I did not so inean to be understood, 
I will refer him to the paragraph preceding the one 
he quotes, in which I say ‘“‘whence the origin and 
existence or continuation of the other force known 
as the projectile tangental and centrifugal force, all 
terms evidently applied by astronomers, to the same 
exhibition, that is, the tendency of the planets to fly 
from the axis of motion.”? A planet moving in an 
elliptical orbit, its axis of motion must oscillate from 
one focus to the other, around which the ellipisis is 
formed, the centrifugal force will always be a tan- 
gent toa line drawn from the planet to the axis of 
motion; consequently its radius vector, and that line 
will coincide only when the planet is in the aphelion 
and perihelion points of its orbit. ‘ 
The gentleman will not accuse me of any inten- 
tional disrespect, if I decline further to notice his ar- 
cument or his authority introduced in favor of the 
exertion of such “ initial force,”? after what he sub- 
s»quently says of it himself; for had he introduced 
the Ptolemaic theory of cycles and epicicles and de- 
| ferents, or that of Descartes of vortices in a fluid me- 
| dium as antagonistical theories, I should have felt as 
{ much called upon to reply to them, as I do to what 

he has presented, after saying as he does, ‘‘I do not 
wish to be understood to say that I believe the hea- 
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venly bodies were actuall tin motion by direct 
impulses from the hand of their creator, but simply 
that such primitive impulses are sufficient to account 
for their present orderly motion. As much might be 
said of either the exploded theories above referred 
to ; their expositions, as given by their authors, were 
sufficient to account for the orderly motions of the 
planets ; but they were found wanting in an impor 
tant particular, that is truth ; and since the gentleman 
coulis his disbelief in what he introduces himself, 
it certainly would be a work of supererogation in me 
to attempt to disprove it. 1 will therefore proceed to 
notice the other objections he brings against ‘‘ the 
new theory ;’’ some of which are presented with great 
point and force, and are entitled to much considera- 
tion in the determination of the question, as to the 
truth of the theory in question; and should I fail in 
the attempt to give a complete and satisfactory ex- 
planation of all the objections he has urged, yet I 
should not despair of its being done ; for if I am not 
able to perceive and trace out all the consequences 
resulting from an application of these new principles 
to explain the nodules of the heavens, yet there 
are thousands, from their scientific attainments, so 
much better qualified than myself to do it, when once 
their attention is called to the subject, that I wish to 
be understood as presenting much that I shall offer in 
explanation of the gentleman’s objections, rather as 
an hypothesis than as a theory. 

He says, ‘‘ Mr. Barber in support of his theory, 
lays great stress upon the fact that bodies falling to- 
wards the earth through the atmosphere, deviate from 
the vertical towards the east. Now if the cause of 
this deviation was produced by the kind of action 
which he assumes, then would the deviation take 
place also whilst a body was moving upwards, as in 
the case of a cannon ball fired vertically. But it is 
found by calculation, and verified by direct experi- 
ment, made in various parts of the earth, that when 
the body is propelled vertically upwards, its devia- 
tion is to the west and not the east.” 

This objection, if candidly made, is surely not a 
logical one; for if a falling body descending towards 
the earth by the force of attraction, deviate from the 
vertical towards the east, then as a logical conclu- 
sion, should a body be thrown from the earth verti- 
cally, it must from the same cause, (that is the mo- 
tion of the earth,) deviate from the vertical towards 
the west, which he says has been verified by experi- 
ments made in various parts of the earth. The de- 
viation of projectiles, vertically thrown from the earth 
from that line towards the west, clearly proves the 
earth’s motion, but tha‘ that fact militates in the least 
against the conclusions I draw from the deviation of 
the falling body towards the east, is what I cannot 
for a moment admit ; for in the one case, the body 
is moved by gravity alone; whilst in the other, its 
motion is the result of a force directly opposed to 
gravity, which can be operative as long, and no long- 
er, than it has power to overcome that influence; 
and to say that gravity should give a direction to a 
moving body, when it could have no hand in produ- 
cing such motion as in the case of projectiles thrown 
vertically from the earth, must be an illogical con- 
clusion. 

The facts brought to light by the experiments re- 
ferred to by Mr. Perkins, of the deviation of ascend- 
ing and descending bodies from a vertical line, not 
only establish the truth of the earth’s rotation, but 
they show also beyond a doubt, the truth of the in- 
fluence I ascribe to rotation upon gravity; for were 
the earth at rest, then would the descending body 
pursue the vertical line; and even had the Almighty 
Architect cross-banded the attracted body by the 
lines of attraction, as the gentleman seems to suppose 
he has, then it could not deviate from that line, but 
must fall towards the earth’s centre in whatever part 
of the earth the experiment should be tried. 

But as Dr. Hook, in the instance referred to by 
me, proved not only the deviation to be the east, but 
towards the southeast; and that the track of the fall- 
ing body would be an eccentric ellipse when moving 
in vacuo, and since such is the motion necessary to 
cause a body to describe an orbit round the earth, I 
shall continue to rely upon such fact as the most un- 
doubted proof of the truth of the new theory, until 
more forcible objections are brought against its ap- 
plication. 

But, says Mr. Perkins, ‘‘ suppose for a moment 
his theory to be correct, I ask why the orbits of the 
different planets are not situated in the plane of the 
earth’s equator?” It might be asked with equal 
propriety, why the orbit of the moon is not situated 
in the plane of the earth’s equator? Before we at- 
tempt an answer to these questions, let us enquire 
why the falling body should deviate from the verti- 
cal towards the southeast. To this, only one solu- 
tion can be given; it is because the body began to 
move from a point north of the equator; from 
the spheroidal figure of the earth, the greatest amount 





of matter is there accumulated, coegney its su- 
perior attraction would cause the y to take an 
oblique direction ; and was the body sufficiently dis- 
tant from the earth, its momentum would cause it to 
pass that accumulated mass of matter at the earth’s 
equator, until its force is spent, when it would return 
towards the equator again ; which action would cause 
it to oscillate upon each side of the equator, descri- 
bing an orbit more or less inclined to it. Such I of- 
fer as an explanation why the orbit of the moon is in- 
clined to the plane of the earth’s equator. And rea- 
soning from snalogy I suppose the same principles 
that give to the earth its spheroidal figure, must give 
to the sun the same shape also; and that its equatori- 
al diameter must exceed its polar; con tly an 
excess of matter must be accumulated around its 
equator, around which the several planets oscillate, 
describing orbits more or less inclined. The great 
diversity in their inclinations may be owing perhaps 
to the different constitution or the different materials 
forming those bodies respectively, or it may be ow- 
ing in part, if not wholly, to the direction of the pri- 
mitive motion of the planet when first approaching 
its orbit. 

He says, “ for a similar reason, the different plan- 
ets ought to have their axes all perpendicular to the 
same plane of the sun’s equator. But we actually 
find them of variousinclinations.”’ As but little con- 
sequence appears to have been attached by astrono- 
mers to the circumstance either of the different incli- 
nations of the planetary orbits or of their axes to their 
orbits, but very little ‘data is to be found in their wri- 
tings calculated to explain those points ; but as the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn each of themselves pre- 
sents a miniature representation of the solar system, 
to them we must look for an explanation of much of 
the phenomena of the solar system which might be 
otherwise, in the present state of the science, inexpli- 
cable. 

The orbit of Jupiter is inclined but a very little to 
the plane of the ecliptic ; it rotates on its axis from 
west to east perpendicular to the plan of its orbit in 
about ten hours, its diameter is 86,000 miles; its cen- 
trifugal force arising from its rapid rotation, gives it 
the figure of an oblate agheroid, its equatorial ex- 
ceeding its polar diameter by 6,000 miles, conse- 
quently the greatest amount of matter and of attrac- 
tion, must be at its equator; it is attended by four 
satellites revolving round the planet from west to 
east, and in their revolution, Kepler’s law of the pe- 
riodic times is found to hold good the same as with 
the primary planets round the sun; clearly showing 
that the same principles govern in each case. The 
first, or innermost satellite revolves round the planet 
in 1 day 18 hours and 28 minutes, at the distance of 
260,000 miles; the second, in 3 days 13 hours 14 
minutes, at the distance of 420,000 miles ; the third, 
in 7 days 3 hours 44 minutes, at the distance of 670,- 
000 miles; the fourth, in 16 days 16 hours and 32 
minutes, at the distance of 1,180,000 miles from the 
planet; the orbits of the three first so nearly coinci- 
ding with the planet’s equator, that they suffer an 
eclipse at every opposition to the sun; the fourth be- 
ing some inclined, it sometimes performs a revolu- 
tion without being eclipsed. Here then in the sys- 
tem of Jupiter and his satellites, we see a world 
within itself, governed according to the gentle- 
man’s supposition of the influence ascribed to gra- 
vity, in the theory under consideration, for the pla- 
net’s axis is perpendicular to the plane of its orbit and 
its satellites revolving round it, except the most dis- 
tant one in the plane of its equator. The most dis- 
tant satellite presents an exception, and although it 
is but a trifling deviation, yet its cause should be 
sought for, and if not inconsistent with the principles 
from which it is urged that it owes its motion, then 
all of this objection falls to the ground as far as it re- 
gards our system. 

Now it will be conceded, that if one of Jupiter’s 
satellites were to fall to the planet when resting on 
its surface at its equator, it would be carried round 
by virtue of the planet’s attraction and rotation in ten 
hours, that being the period of rotation. So, should 
the satellite poy fed. off from the planet to half its 

resent distance from that body, it would, from the 
influence of the same principles, that is, the planet’s 
attraction and rotation, be carried around it; but as 
the distance of the satellite had increased from the 
planet, the attractive force would be diminished as 
the square of the distance had increased ; consequent- 
ly the satellite’s motion would be slower, and its pe- 
riod of revolution increased ; so, should the satellite 
continue to recede from the planet, from the same 
cause, its motion would be retarded, and its period of 
revolution correspondingly increased, and as it rece- 
ded from the planet, the power of gravity would be 
so far diminished, that r disturbing causes might 
— produce an inclination of its orbit such as is 
found in the fourth satellite of Jupiter. And if not 
sufficient causes were to be found in perhaps the dif- 
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ference in density of the different parts of the satel- 
lite itself, yet it will be readily conceded that the 
position of the satellites in their orbits as well as the 
direction of their orbits are the results of time, for 
there must have been a period when they did not oc- 
cupy their present position; and without taking into 
consideration their origin, yet when the satellite 
commenced moving towards the planet, if the point 
from which it started did not coincide with the plane 
of the planet’s equator, its direction from the spheroi- 
dal figure of the planet must be oblique to its equa- 
tor; consequently its orbit must be somewhat incli- 
ned toit, but which must be gradually diminishing by 
the action of the forces by which it is impelled, until 
they shall finally coincide. 

Should this view of a satellite’s motion be just and 
rational, then might not the three innermost satellites 
of Jupiter—having in their progress towards the pla- 
net so far yielded to the progressive action of such 
forces, as no longer to present any resistance to their 
legitimate action; and should it be found that the 
satellites of Jupiter were constantly diminishing their 
distance from their primary with a constant accele- 
rated motion in their orbits, similar to that which the 
moon is found to have towards the earth and its or- 
bit,—then may not the several distances of these bo- 
dies from their primary be regarded as a kind of chro- 
nometer to mark their system’s age; and may it not 
be inferred, that in time, the fourth satellite of Jupi- 
ter will revolve in an orbit coinciding with the plane 
of its equator? 

Saturn presents also an epitome of the solar sys- 
tem upon a grand scale; a body 79,000 miles in di- 
ameter, rotating on its axis in about ten and a half 
hours, accompanied by that most remarkable appen- 
dage, its rings; which may be regarded as a system 
of satellites surrounding the planet, and revolving 
round it in the period of time required for a satellite 
to revolve at its distance from its primary. The ro- 
tation of its rings is inclined, or its orbit round Sat- 
urn isinclined about thirty degrees to the ecliptic; 
and it is supposed the planet revolves on an axis 
equally inclined, so that the ring revolves in the 
plane of the planet’s equator; it is also attended by 
seven satellites revolving around it according to the 
ascertained laws of planetary motion, and the six in- 
nermost satellites in the plane of the ring, whilst the 
seventh from the planets, and which is distant from it 
over two and a quarter millions of miles, presents an 
exception as in the system of Jupiter; the orbit of 
this satellite being inclined 24 deg. 45 min. to the 
plane of the ring. Here we a find a coincidence in 
these two systems, which must certainly be very re- 
markable, unless we can say they are the results of 
the same principles. But here the analogy between 
the two systems, breaks; for although the orbit of 
Saturn is inclined only 1 deg. 18 min. 48 sec. to the 
orbit of Jupiter, and is almost in the same plane, yet 
its axis of rotation is inclined 30 deg. to the plane of 
its orbit. This difference in the inclination of their 
axis, I infer is sufficiently accounted for in the differ- 
ence in the shape of the two planets; for whilst the 
centrifugal force of Saturn depresses its polar diam- 
eter, yet owing probably to the influence of its rings, 
it is flattened at its equator also; and its greatest ii. 
ameter is found at its 43d degree of latitude. Should 
it be objected, that the difference in shape of the two 
planets was not adequate to produce this difference in 
their axis, since no such condition is observable in 
either Venus or the earth, and which are also differ- 
ently inclined to their orbits from what Saturn is, we 
have only to conceive a difference in density in the 
different parts of the planets, which if real, would 
produce the observed phenomena. Indeed, would 
not such an hypothesis account for much of the ob- 
served and unexplained phenomena in regard to the 
earth? for were we to suppose from such cause, the 
earth’s axis was originally inclined as much as that 
of Venus, then would the tropics have extended 
within the nag circles; and the developments of ge- 
ology go far to sustain such a supposition; and in 
pee ne of the facts disclosed by geology pertain- 
ing to our planet’s early history can be satisfactorily 
accounted for upon no other supposition; and then 
were we to ascribe to the action of gravity, the ef- 
fects Mr. Perkins says must ensue in case the new 
theory of gravity is true, aided as it must undoubted- 
ly have been by those gradual changes which have 
taken place upon t'e globe subsequent to the primi- 
tive formations, might we not e t just such phe- 
nomena as observation has disclosed—the gradual 
diminution of the inclination of the earth’s axis and 
the gradual approximation of the equator to the eclip- 
tic. 


Mr. Perkins says, “‘also since the earth is in our 
portion of its orbit about three millions of miles near- 
er the sun than when in the opposite portion, it fol- 
lows that its revolution about its axis ought to havea 
corresponding variation. But so far from this, we 
are not able to imagine a motion more uniform than 


that of the earth about its axis.”” That the earth, | centripetal and centrifugal are shown to be. These 
when in its perihelion, is a little over three millions two forces are ever varying in intensity as to them- 
of miles nearer the sun than when in its aphelion, is | selves and toeach other. Had it been otherwise, and 
undoubtedly true; that the power of gravity is cor- | had the condition of the planet in its orbit been such 
respondingly increased, is equally so, as proved by | that gravity would have always been constant with 
the increased rapidity of its orbitual motion; but to itself, producing a uniform motion of the planet in 
suppose that its rotation should correspondingly in-| its orbit, then its centrifugal force must have been 
crease we must lose sight altogether of the action of | uniform and at all times constant with itself, and the 
the centrifugal force. That force presents a different | direction the planet must move in by the action of 
and more direct resistance to the rotative motion of | two such forces must be straight; were the two forces 
a planet, than it does to its orbitual motion ; and as | equal, the line of direction would be the diagonal of 
a consequence, as the earth passes from its aphelion | a square ; were they unequal, it would be the diago- 
towards the sun, vity increasing in intensity as | nal of a parallelogram. 
the distance from the sun diminishes, its centrifugal But suppose for argument’s sake, that there were 
force increases, which enables it to exactly balance | an original impulse or initial force, causing the pla- 
the rotative power of g.avity in any part of its orbit, net to move in any direction, say not towards the 
as it approaches the sun, and as it recedes from the | sun, but past it, and which force if independent, must 
sun, the exact reverse takes place; hence {vom this | be considered as constant to itself,then as gravity com- 
balancing of the rotative action of gravity by the | menced its influence upon the moving body it must be 
centrifugal force in every part of its orbit, is produ- | deflected from its course towards the sun, which direc- 
ced what the gentleman says, is “‘ a motion of which tion would be straight, but for the increase of the pow- 
we cannot imagine any thing more uniform. | er of gravity as its course lessened its distance from 
He adds also, ‘“‘ since the orbitual and rotative mo- | the sun, which action would cause its course to be 
tions are produced by the same cause, they ought to | circular; but as such circular motion would generate 
increase and decrease together. But in nature, this a centrifugal force which would exert itself in aid of 
is not so; Jupiter and Saturn, whose orbitual mo-| the primitive force, the consequence would be, the 
tions are much less than the earth’s, revolve on their | line of direction would be straight, and the planet 
axis in less than half the time.” could never pass its perihelion but once, unless we 
The gentleman’s deductions in the above, are in- | suppose the initial force to be annihilated. 


correct. For as I have shown above, the direct ac- 
tion of the centrifugal force is to impede rotation, 
and as Jupiter and Saturn move much slower and in 
larger circles, their centrifugal forces must be much 
less ; consequently the rotative action of gravity 
meets with less resistance from it, and as such ac- 
tion is explained by what he is pleased to term a kind 


And now having removed the only grounds on 
which the evidence of the existence of such a force 
rested, its supposed necessity, by showing that no 
such force could have been necessary to aid the pla- 
nets in their orbits originally., but that the action of 
gravity alone could accomplish all the motions they 
are found to have, and showing also that had any 





of ‘‘band gearing,” it follows that those planets | such force originally existed, no such phenomena 
having the largest diameters must rotate the fastest, | as a planet’s moving in an orbit round the sun could 
“since the purchase by which the sun’s attraction | have existed, it is to be hoped its advocates will feel 
acts would be the greatest ,’’ which is “ so in nature.” | disposed to surrender it as an hypothesis no longer 

He says also, ‘‘ we ought also to infer from this | of any use to explain the motion of the heavenly bo- 
theory, that the planets having the largest diameters | dies. Should they be unwilling to do so, and still 
should have the most rapid motions; since the pur- | cling to it as a necessary influence in the mechanism 
chase by which the sun’s attraction acts, would be | of the heavens, then will they please to explain how 
the greatest, for were the planets reduced to a mate- | Saturn’s rings got around the centre of the planet by 





rial point of no appreciable diameter, then by this 
theory, it would receive neither an orbitual motion 
nor a motion about its axis. This again is contrary 
to nature, for the very small telescopic planets be- 
twven Mars and Jupiter have greater velocities than 
the vastly larger planet of Jupiter, whose distance is 
but a little greater.” 

Here again the gentleman is evidently at fault, as 
much so in his deductions as in his statement of facts; 
for had he examined with a little more attention, he 
would have found that the small telescopic planets 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, all obey the 
same laws of motion that prevail with all the others, 
that is, the squares of their periodic times are as the 
cubes of their distances from the sun. He would 
have found also that Jupiter’s distance from the sun, 
instead of being but a little greater, is more than 
twice that of Vesta, and nearly double that of either 
of the other three ; that whilst Vesta is less than half 
the distance of Jupiter from the sun, its orbitual mo- 
tion is 44,000 miles per hour, whilst Jupiter is 30,- 
000. And no such inference as the gentleman draws 
can be attached to the theory in question, unless it 
be in the hypothetical case which he puts, and which 
can be regarded as nothing more nor less than an an- 
nihilation of a planet; and then I firmly concede that 
neither by this theory nor any other, could it have 
“either an orbitual motion or a motion about its 
axis.” 

But to return to the first and main point which itis 
necessary should be first settled, thatis, the old theo- 

of projectile forces, or if gentlemen please, primi- 
tive impulse, the difficulty seems to lie in the indis- 
criminate use of terms, that is, the projectile, tangen- 
tal and centrifugal force, and Mr. Perkins has added 
another which he terms the “ primitive impulse, or 
initial force.’’ If the advocates of the old theory of 
planetary motion will deny the position I a A down, 
that the centrifugal force of a planet results from the 
circular motion of the planet in its orbit, and only 
exists as the effect of the orbitual motion, and can- 
not be the cause of that motion originally ; or if they 
do not choose to do so, then, if they will abandon the 
use of that term when speaking of any other force 
than that which it clearly is, an important point 
will be gained towards a satisfactory solution of all 
the difficulty in the subject; for abandoning the use 
of that term in describing any force anterior to cir- 
cular motion, and call it whatever gentlemen please, 
projectile or initial force or primitive impulse, I am 
prepared to prove that no planet could ever have de- 
scribed an orbit around its primary, had such a force 
had an existence as applicable to it; and also that no 
planet could ever have described its orbit round its 
primary without the aid of two just such forees as the 








the aid of this projectile force. 
Queensbury, Dec. 31, 1842. 





THE GARDEN. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





When the light flourish of the blue-bird sounds, 
And the south wind comes blandly ; when the sky 
Is soft in delicate blue with melting pearl 
Spotting its bosom, all proclaiming epring, 

Oh wit what joy, the zarden-spot we greet 
Wakening from wintry slumbers. As we tread 
The branching walks, within its hollow’d nook 
We see the violet by some lingering flake 

Of melting snow, its sweet eye lifting up 

As welcoming our presence. O’er our heads 

The fruit tree buds are swelling, and we hail 
Our grateful task of moulding into form 

The waste around us. The quick delving spade 
Upturns the fresh and odorous earth. The rake 
Smooths the plump bed, and in their furrowed graves 
We drop the seed. The robin stops his work 
Upon the apple-bongh, and flutters down 


Stealing, with oft check’d and uplifted foot, 
And watchful gaze, bent quickly either side 
Toward the fall’n wealth of food around the mouth 


Of the light paper pouch upon the earth. 

But fearful of our motions, off he flies 

And stoops upon the grub the spade has thrown 
Loose from its den beside the wounded root 

Days passalong. The pattering shower falls down 
And then the warming sunshine. Tiny clefts 

Te}l that the seed has turned itself and now 

Is pushing up its stem. The verdant pea 

Looks out, the twin leaf’d scallop’d radish shows 


Sprinkles of green. The sturdy bean displays 
Its jaws distended wide and slightly tongu’d, 
The downy cucumber comes out, the corn 


Upshoots its close wrapp’d spike, and on its mound 
The young potato sets its tawny ear. 
Meanwhile the fruit trees gloriously have broke 
Into a flush of beauty, and the grape 

Casting aside, in peels, its shrivell’d skin, 
Shows its soft furzy leaf of delicate pink, 

And the thick midge-like blossoms round diffuse 
A rich delicious fragrance. Soon along 

The trellice, stretch the tendrils sharply provg’d 
Clinging tenacious with their winding rings 

And sending onthe stem. A sheet of bloom 
Then decks the garden, tillthe summer glows 
Forming the perfect fruit. In showery nights 
The fire-fly glances with its pendent lamp 

Of greenish gold. Each dark nook has a voice: 
Whilst perfume floats on every wave of air. 
The corn lifts up its bandrols long and slim. 
The cucumber has overflowed its spot 

With massy verdure, whilst the yellow squash 
Looks like a trumpet midst its giant leaves; 
And as we reap the rich fruits of our care 
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We bless the God who rains His gifts on us, 
Making the earth its treasures rich to yield 
Our hearts should be 


Saragossa, the house of Arragon sprung into life, 
and from thence rose to be a formidable foe, and 
eventually the prime destroyer of its enemy. 

The highest superiority ever attained by the Moors 
of Spain, was in the last half of the tenth century. 
And of all the princes or caliphs of this nation, none 
have equalled Alhakim II. in refinement and intel- 
lectual culture. This ruler spent large sums of mo- 
ney in collecting an extensive library, which amount- 
ed at the time of his death to six hundred thousand 
volumes. Academies and schools of learning were 
favored and patronized by the government, in and 
about Cordova, the then capital of the country. In 
this capital, every luxury and magnificence of the 
age was to be found. One thousand yar and 


With slight and fitful toi. 
Ever but harps to send unceasing hymns 

Of thankful praise to One who fills all space, 
And yet looks down with smiles on lowly Man. 





(For the Northern Light.} 
THE MOORS OF SPAIN. 


BY A.A. BOYCE. 


Ir there is any portion of either ancient or modern 


history which approaches an imaginative romance in 
the interest of its details, it is the narrative of the 
settlement of the Moors in Spain, and their final ex- 
pulsion from that territory. The followers of that 
able and subtle hypocrite, Mahomet, have been re- 
garded in the latter ages of the Christian world, as 
too superstitious, ignorant, and slothful, for any truly 
splendid achievments. But it would be difficult tor 
the scholar of even the nineteenth century, to point 


ten thousand baths were established by royal munifi- 
cence. The stable of the sovereign was furnished 
with two thousand splendid Arabian horses, for pub- 
lic service or private amusement. The Cordovian 
Empire was divided into numerous principalities, 
each having a local satrap. 

By the eleventh century, the Spaniards had ad- 
vanced so rapidly upon the borders of the Moorish 








power as to reach the Douro and the My a ; and by 
the middle of the thirteenth century the limits of the 
Moorish dominions were reduced to the province of 
Grenada. The effect of this reduction of their terri- 
tory, led to a concentration and union of action in 
their government, and banished from their councils 
that dissension and restless spirit of faction which 
was fast threatening the destruction of their strength. 

GRENADA contained within the circuit of some 
five hundred and fifty miles, the resources and ele- 
ments of a great and formidable empire. Intersected 
by streams, its broad and fertile valleys were capa- 
ble of sustaining a dense and prosperous population. 
The mountains on either side were rich in minerals, 


to any era more brilliant than that which illuminated 
a small spot in the south-west corner of Europe, 
about five hundred years before the fall of the Ma- 
hommedan power, which took place near the close 
of the fifteenth century. Perhaps that great event, 
the discovery of America, occurring but two years 
after the final conquest ur surrender of the Moors, 
may have excited less attention to other affairs of 
that period. 

In the year 712, Spain was invaded by the Sara- 
cens or Moors, after it had been for nearly three | 
hundred years under the dominion of the Visigoths. 
As early as 741 the country was completely con- 
quered, and the banner of the ‘‘ crescent ”” floated in| and the southern boundary was lined with sea-ports 
triumph where, ages before, the ‘eagle ’’ of Rome | sufficient tor an extensive commerce. In the midst 
had waved in imperial pride. In the eighth century | of the luxuriant area, was the city of Grenada. A 
almost the whole of Europe was buried in barbarian | wall with one thousand towers and seven portals sur- 
darkness. Britain was almost as benighted as Ger-| rounded it. The population of the city was two 
many, and Rome herself had been overcome by | hundred thousand, and it could muster the large pro- 
swarms of Goths and Vandals. The wealth, or ra-| portion of fifty thousand warriors. Within the walls, 
ther the spoils, of the now declining Gothic monar-| on the summit of a hill, stood the Alhambra or cas- 
chy, had tempted the wild adventurers of the deserts | tle. This was capable of holding forty thousand 
of Arabia and Northern Africa to cross the Mediter-| persons in case of a seige. The beauty and finish 
ranean, where the boldness and rapidity of their in-| of the architecture of this edifice, has long stood the 
roads was as sweeping and as destructive as the fatal | wonder and delight of succeeding ages. Its porti- 
sirocco they had left behind. coes and collonades—its lofty ceilings and cloud- 

The successors, or caliphs of Mahomet, were the| capt domes, glowing with golden tints—its broad 
spiritual as well as temporal chiefs of their followers. | and variegated halls—the extensive and sumptuous 
They both led their army into battle and offered pub- gardens, fountains, and baths which surrounded it, 
lic prayers for its success. Each Friday they) made this spot equal to the scenes of Eastern en- 
preached the doctrines of the Koran, inculcating | chantment. The vega or rich plain adjacent to the 
implicit obedience to its precepts, and individual! city, was perhaps never surpassed for the various and 
sacrifice in behalf of the standard of the Prophet. | rich products which adorned its surface. Watered 

The royal family of Omeya were among the early | by the Zenil, its fertility bore alike the hemp of the 
settlers in Spain. They seem to have broken off north and the vines and figs of the south. An ex- 
from the general and compact union of the Arabian tensive trade in silk, too, was carried on by Grenada 
power in Europe, and to have established a caliph-| with Florence, Genoa, and other Mediterranean 
ate of their own, and for nearly three hundred years| towns. The products of the country were adequate 
to have engrosssed dominion over every rival. The | to sustain an annual revenue of 1,200,000 ducats, or 
entire territory was parcelled jnto six provinces, | over $2,600,000. The crown received one-seventh 
with a ruler or satrap to each. The caliph had a | of the aggregate receipts of the soil. 
council of state, with a cadi, an officer similar to the} In manners the inhabitants were polished, and ad- 
present grand v izier in Turkey. He appointed his | dicted to habits of ease and luxury. The very opu- 
successor from among his sons—(the contingency of | lence of their soil, and the serenity of their atmos- 
having none seems to be unprovided for.) All the | phere, encouraged indolence among those dwelling 
princes—who were of course considered as heirs) in the valleys; while the bracing temperature of the 
presumptive or expectant to the throne—were not | mountains led their inhabitants to cultivate the active 
incarcerated in a seraglio, as has been the practice | exercises of the chase, the foray, and of martial 
in other Mohammedan countries, but mingling with} strife. A daily succession of tournaments and fétes 
their countrymen, were educated and trained to the | of personal prowess, kept alive energies which oth- 
duties of life. The most wise and distinguished | erwise would have stagnated in inglorious ease. 
masters of the arts, both of war and peace, instructed | The gallantry of the age gave to each a desire to ex- 
these royal youths—a custom which insured a long) cel in all those civilities and that chivalry which re- 
and illustrious period of rule to the house of the! commended the sterner to the approval of the softer 
Omeyades. The caliph was guarded by 12,000 cho-| sex. Unlike the practice in other Mohammedan 
sen troops; in addition to which, he kept under di-| countries, the Moorish maiden was never veiled from 
scipline a large standing army. He commissioned | public eye; but was privileged to witness the hero- 
a formidable navy on the southern coast. The pub- | ism of her lover’s exploits. Together they joined in 
lic revenue reached from five to ten millions pounds | the dance of the zambra,and exchanged sighs through 
sterling perannum. ‘othe sovereign belonged one- | the music of the lute and the castanet. The story of 
fifth of all the spoils of war. One-tenth of the pro-| affection was sometimes lisped among the balmy’ ar- 
duce of all commerce, agriculture, and flocks, were | bors of the lady’s garden: at others, breathed through 
also his, including the receipts from mines, (and | the soft language of the serenade. 
those of Spain then supplied nearly all the coin of; Yet, with all the refinements and tender feelings 
Europe.) This was during the eighth and ninth! which characterized the personal intercourse of the 
centuries, when the Moorish power extended over) Moors, they were agitated and shaken by political 
nearly the whole of Spain. The Moors had permit- | dissension. Revolution was rifeinGrenada. Their 
ted the conquered inhabitants to remain and mingle | society was distracted by the ambition of restless 
in their society, and even to share in public stations. | spirits within, as well as threatened by Spanish inva- 
In a spirit of liberal toleration, they were invited to | sion from without. The plots and insurrections, the 
intermarry and to adopt the Mohammedan faith. | wild and daring spirit of constant change and excite- 
But gradually the outskirts of the Moorish posses- | ment, in the Grenadian populace, was however, far 
sions dwindled away, and rather by concession than | more fatal to the stability and perpetuity of the go- 
by the force of arms, the Saracen ascendancy be- | vernment, than the terror of foreign arms. Their 
came more and more circumscribed, until, in the large standing army, recruited as it easily was, by 
twelfth century, by the capture of the strong town of | the hardy mountaineers of Alpuxanus and the adja- 











cent coast of Africa, might have withstood every 
enemy; but the seeds of internal dissolution were 
— ly sown, and were daily nourished by their own 
8. 
In the use of the spear, the cross-bow, and the 
scimetar, in cavalry exercise, the Moors were unri- 
valled. Whether hangin on the declivities of the 
mountain crag, or skimming the plain beneath, their 
aim was sure, and their speed unequalled. The 
feuds and rivalries in Castile, Arragon, and other 
Spanish provinces, had for a long time combined to 
prevent concert in attacking Grenada. Had this pe- 
riod been spent in strengthening her defences, in 
lace of wasting her resources by the violence of 
action, the conquerors of Grenada might have made 
their advances in vain. Buta prime cause of her 
downfall, may be traced to a departure from that 
spirit of literary distinction and general intelligence 
which distinguish the earlier career of Moorish as- 
cendancy. This leads us to a brief consideration of 
the most interesting feature in the history of this 
.~ 
he commercial 
opened with Euro 
literature —— 


intercourse which had been 
an countries was favorable to 
e Saracens. They had brought 
many of the rudiments or outlines of science from 
the deserts of their ancestors in Arabia. The nume- 
rous and separate acer which they established 
through Spain, each acted as a rival upon the others. 
Institutions of learning were rapidly established, and 
with the quick perceptions and, andivud imaginations 
of the Arabian character, they soon introduced and 
extended all departments of education. Natural 
rs Mathematics, History, Logic, Astrono- 
my, and Metaphysics, were taught throughout the 
Moorish Kingdom. In some of these branches of 
literature or science, they attained considerable emi- 
nence. If we consider that this was in the midst of 
the ‘‘dark ages,”’ we shall certainly look upon the 
Moors as a people entitled to some respect from the 
civilized world. Had not their researches too often 
degenerated into mysticism, and their discoveries 
and improvements in knowledge been too strongly 
tinctured with magic and fatalism, the influence of 
the Moorish scholars would have produced a power- 
ful effect upon the cause of civilization. But there 
are some practical acquisitions to the great cause of 
human progress, which must be conceded to their 
efforts; among these are the manufacture of those 
useful and indispensable articles, paper and gunpow- 
der. The science of Algebra also, is of Arabian 
origin. The —_ which this people diffused through 
the sluggish channels of European intercourse, was 
refreshing and reviving wherever felt. 

In Poetry the Moors have left numerous produc- 
tions: some of which are conceded to be deserving 
of an elevated place, for their pure and elegant sen- 
timents; but there is sucha superabundance of meta- 
phor and hyperbole in most of these effusions, and 
they are written in so strange an idiom to the modern 
reader, that even great merits have not been able to 
rescue them from neglect and the obscurity of a dis- 
tantage. Oratory, the Moors never attempted: nei- 
ther the Drama, or the Epic. Disdaining the tame 
compositions of the Attic muse, they indulged in the 
wild and dreamy flights suggested by their mountain 
scenery, or by the swift-winged coursers which they 
all so well loved to ride. 

The influence of Moorish literature upon the Spa- 
nish character is seen in that tinge of oriental state- 
liness and figurative exaggeration which marks her 
writers, as well of history as of romance. The peo- 
ple of Spain, like the ancient Moors, love the splen- 
dors of the eye, and the luxury of ease. Each de- 
light in themes and deeds of personal prowess, more 
than in the pursuits of personal gain. Unlike the 
sensual and unthinking Turks, the Moors were deli- 
cate in their feelings and refined in their tastes. 
Nothing but the debasing and demoralizing doc- 
trines of their Mohammedan faith, fettered this peo- 
ple, and at length forced them to dwindle away with- 
out the pale of European civilization. 

The war, and final conquest of Grenada, is a por- 
tion of the Moorish annals too interesting and too full 
for our present purpose, had it not been delineated 
by the ily oy and enchanting pen of Irving. From 
the blow first struck by the impetuous Muley Abul 
Hacen, against the Spanish fortress of Zahara, situ- 
ate on the frontier of Andalusia, down to the final 
capitulation of the Alhambra, in the year preceding 
the discovery of America by Columbus, the southern 
half of the Spanish peninsula was one continued field 
of battle. During ten years of unmitigated war, and 
one hundred years of protracted persecutién, the 
Moorish force fought and lingered against the edge 
of the sword and the fires of the Inquisition. Whe- 
ther the Christian world has been greatly benefitted 
by the expulsion from Europe of the most refined, 
elegant, and learned Mohammedans of any age, for 
the avaricious, superstitious, and tyrannical sway of 
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Spanish dominion, it would seem to be somewhat a 
matter of conjecture. The present distracted, beg- 
gared, and desolate condition of Spain, is certainly 
equal in darkness and atrocity to the oft-told ‘ bar- 
barities of the Arabs.’? The plains once occupied 
by nearly a million of the Moorish people, are now 
desolated by fraternal strife. Husbandry is suspend- 
ed—trade is unknown. Not a printing press, it is 
said, can be found through the whole of the Christian 
territory. The torpor of mental and moral oppres- 
sion prevails. The scattered monuments of more 
than nine hundred years since, almost alone stand to 
commemorate the existence of the Moors of Spain. 
Lockport, January, 1843. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
WILD KIMBALL, OR THE FRESHET.—Continvugp. 








BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


The rain, so long threatened, had descended heavi- 
ly, and the snow that filled the forests around the 
sources of the Delaware, had melted rapidly, brim- 
ming the streams that emptied into the river. All 
night the clouds had sent their tribute in monotonous 
sounds, but morning broke fresh and fair over the 
earth. The sky was bright as though it had been 
purified, although a few dark curling wreaths of va- 
por were left, stragglers in the rear of the elemental 
—e had passed to the north. 

The course of our story leads us to a spot upon the 
banks of the river, about midway of the bend above 
the island before mentioned. A cottage painted 
white, with en blinds, stood upon an acclivity, 
the side of which nearest the river was a natural 
terrace, with the accumulating waters flowing at the 
base. Before the cottage was an orchard of young 
thrifty trees, smeonnted by a zig-zag fence of rails, 
whilst fields and meadows, with barns, out-houses 
and hay-barracks stretched at the rear upwards along 
the bend, skirted with rough clearings, until the 
scene was shut in by the close barrier of the forest. 

Winding along the foot of the eastern mountain 
range was the road leading northward, a fringe of 
woodland between it and the cottage. This road 
was known by the name of ‘‘ The Wild Turnpike,” 
and although the thoroughfare leading from these se- 
cluded hills to the more fertile regions of Delaware 
county, was but little frequented, the principal in- 
tercourse of the inhabitants of Cochecton and its vi- 
cinity, with others, being carried .on by means of 
the broad and well-built highway that still leads from 
Newburgh on the Hudson, through the corner of 
Pennsylvania and the ‘‘ southern tier of counties,’’ to 
Lake Erie. Indeed there was scarcely a dwelling 
upon the wild turnpike between the cottage and the 
borders of the county into which it penetrated, the 
grass in summer clothing its surface with a green 
carpet amidst which were seen at intervals, old 
wheel-tracks, and the huge twining roots of the bor- 
dering trees. 

The cottage fronted the south, looking in the di- 
rection of Cochecton, from which it was separated by 
a mile’s distance, following the road, although by 
the river it was scarcely half that length. A piazza 
extended before the front, whose steps led to the or- 
chard, through which a path wound into the road. 

Upon the mat before the door which opened on 
the piazza, at the precise period of time to which we 
wish to direct the attention, a Figantic dog was bask- 
ing in the grateful sunshine of the early season. At 
length as the door opened, he gaped, rose and 
stretched himself, and then stood gazing at two 
figures that made their appearance from the interior. 
One was a man apparently of about sixty years, 
while the other showed the form and face of a girl 
of eighteen or thereabouts. 

“* How long do you expect to be absent, father?’’ 
exclaimed the latter. 

‘* Probably some three or four hours,’’ replied the 
other. ‘* Squire Shumway is not much noted for 
expediting his causes, and when the tongue of a pet- 
tifoger commences rattling, there is no knowing 
when it will stop. All we jurymen can do, is to 
sit patiently under the infliction, and appear to listen 
whether we do or not. I will return, however, as 
soon as our verdict is given, but before that can be 
done there will be a great change in yonder river.” 

“Is it probable there will be a flood?’’ asked the 
girl, turning to look at the river, the southern seg- 
ment of the bend, together with the island being vi- 
sible from where they stood. 

‘* Tt bigs fair to rival the one we had twelve years 
ago, when yonder island was submerged. You were 
too young of course to remember it, Lydia, except, 
perhaps, as an indistinct dream, but I never can for- 
get the terrific majesty of the scene then displayed. 
I never before realized the power of a single element 
let loose for a season from the restraining bounds 
which God has given it, nor so fully appreciated the 








omnipotence of Him who holds it, as He does the 
other elements, “in the hollow of His hand.’’ 

** | have so often heard the tale, father, that it re- 
quires but little effort of the imagination to place the 
acene before me,” replied Lydia. ‘‘I have often 
pictured to myself the current dashing and foaming | 
over that pretty island where I have so often gathered | 
flowers in summer afiernoons.‘’ 

‘*The trees looked like thickets growing out of | 
the water,” rejoined Mr. Barnerd ; “and the brancb- | 
es of those leaning elms on the west side, were 
whelmed entirely. A few hours however will, in 
my opinion, show us again the same grand picture | 
of ariver in its flood. The water is rising rapidly, | 
and it will require, as it did then, but a short com- 
parative time to give itits full fury and strength. 
Some four hours, if I mistake not, sufficed then; but 
my time presses.”’ 

So saying he took affectionate leave of his daugh- 
ter, descended the piazza, and after driving the dog 
(who was preparing to follow his steps, ) to teh ken- 
nel, pa on his way towards the village where he 
had 
trials that so frequently occur, to the bewilderment | 
of justices and the serious detriment of litigants, but | 
which furnish delight to the pettifogger, and a theme | 
for controversy to the bar-room for a week after- | 





around the dwelling that held Lydia, now in the 
wildest despair of success, now determining on 
breaking into the house, and bearing her off, even, 
if needs be, his way should be over the dead body 
of her father. But the doubtful termination of a 
struggle, and a lingering repugnance to the shedding 
of the parent’s blood, caused him to hesitate, and 


|morning broke upon the still blind and heaving 


chaos of his thoughts. 

As the morning advanced, however, a plan as- 
sumed a definite shape before his reeling mind. In 
one of his journeys during the preceding autumn 
from his farm to the dwelling of Mr. Barnerd, he 
had in the heart of a thicket, some distance from the 
road, and about a mile from the cottage, discovered 
acave. Possessed of the person of Lydia, his in- 
tention was to secrete her there until nightfall, and 
then, seizing upon the fleet horse and light wagon 
of Mr. Barnerd, to convey her over the wild turn- 
pike, to Delaware county, and thence to the banks 
of the Hudson, where he could easily find means to 
|reach New-York, in which city no clue for rescue 





en summoned as a juryman upon one of those | could be found. 


Feeling perfectly secure in his disguise, and sup- 
posed knowledge of the inhabitants as to his where- 
abouts, he had even ventured into the bar-room of 
the Cochecton tavern, filled as it was with the groups 


ward. |drawn thither by the expected lawsuit, had there 


Lydia remained for a few minutes upon the piazza, | 


| learned the fact of Mr. Barnerd being summoned as 


after the departure of her father, enjoying the deli- | a juryman, and retracing his steps through the skirt- 


cious wind which was breathing from the south, and 
viewing the strong current moving swiftly upon its 
downward way. The river, she observed was en- 
croaching rapidly upon its banks. An elm which 
stood some distance above the summer channel, was 
now completely encompassed with water, although 
an hour before the element had not touched even t 
tips of the extended roots. 

The island lay off to the right, of an irregular 
shape, with its head or northern extremity slantwise 
to the current. Here it sloped gradually to the wa- 
ter, but the western border was elevated above the 
rest of the island, ascending in the midst into a sort 
of cone. This cone was plumed with a group of 
elms, whose slanting, distorted trunks and gnaried 


ing woods, had joyfully seen that gentleman pass upon 
his way to the village. 

His object was now within his grasp. His heart 
leaped in savage exultation, he fairly clutched the 
air in his ferocious joy. The path was open—there 
was no one to guard the prize. He was thus strid- 
| ing onwards towards the dwelling, when his ear 
, caught the tones of a voice lifted in loud musical 
cadence. The song proceeded from the road before 
jars and he had barely time to shrink behind a tree, 
| when turning a bend, the heads of two horses came 
in view, then their bodies, and lastly a sleigh, in 
| which was seated a single individual. "A single look 
, disclosed to Kimball in the person of the driver, the 
|pedler, who, in the bar-room of the village, had 


branches stooped towards the river. One of these | yielded so much entertainment by his skill in dane- 


elms twisted into almost every imaginable shape, | ing. 


stretched for some distance over the channel. Often 
in summer had this knotted tree formed in the heart 
of its branches a green shelter for Lydia, (access 
being had by means of a rude ladder,) from whence 
she could gaze upon the clear waters stealing from 
the sunshine to glide and dimple beneath her feet. 
On this side of, and immediately along the island 
to the northern extremity, the bed ofthe river was 
deep, and here in the freshets the current particular- 
ly directed its path. As she gazed now upon this island 
she thought it had sunk somewhat from its height in 
the passing of the hour when she had first gazed upon 
the scene. But after looking for a few moments 
longer around her, she entered her dwelling. 

Let us now change the scene to the wild road that 
ran as before remarked, between the cottage and 
the base of the mountain. The forest, as observed, 
bordered the highway upon either side, the interven- 
ing trunks and branches concealing it, even in win- 
ter, from the dwelling. A little to the south of the 
cottage was a thicket of laurels through which the 
road had been cut. Passing through this opening 
with hurried steps, was a man of gaunt frame and 
countenance pale even to ghastliness. Bushy whis- 
kers enveloped his cheeks, and from his black brows 
his eyes glowed like coals of fire. His garments 
were coarse and tattered, and a slouched hat was 
upon his head. The most intimate friend of Wild 
Kimball could not have discovered him in the wild 
being thus striding along, and casting quick looks 
before and behind him; and yet it washe. For four 
days and nights had he travelled on foot from where 
we last saw him, snatching at intervals but short and 
broken sleep. From the ‘late storm he had sought 
no shelter, sustaining its fury with an endurance that 
rose not from fortitude but from savage recklessness. 
Following up the plan he had formed, with the keen- 
ness of passion and revenge, he had shrunk from no 

rivation, fatigue, or pain. That plan was the forci- 
Pie abduction, at all hazards, of Lydia. But how 
was it to be effected? Wild, disjointed schemes had 

Janced across his mind whilst upon his journey, but 
in the disordered state of his faculties, (approaching 
almost to insanity,) he had settled upon nothing. 
Relying upon some expedient when arrived at the 
place of his proposed action,he had struggled onward. 
To be near her—and then to trust to an accident 
whereby his end might be accomplished, this was 
the only definite path he had marked out to pursue. 
Confident in his disguise, (which he had obtained 
upon the road, ) and in the belief of all that he was with 
Allen, he felt secure from observation. All the pre- 
ceding night had he in defiance of the storm hovered 








A new plan glanced like lightning through 
the brain of the desperado. He could now seize 
upon Lydia, and by means of this conveyance, start 
immediately upon his way, and defy pursuit. ‘The 
tree was midway a declivity in the road which the 
horses of the pedler were climbing on a slow walk, 
whilst that worthy was lolling back upon his seat in 
an attitude of luxurious ease, with relaxed reins and 
{shouting forth his music, marking time with the 
| lash of his whip lazily upon the snow. Waiting un- 





| the tree, Kimball darted out, snatched the Joose 
| reins with one hand, and with the other pointed a pis- 
tol which he had drawn from his bosom, full at the 
head of the pedler. The latter was in the act of 
poising his voice in the highest scale of his song, 
when he was broken in upon by the twitch of his 
reins from his grasp, and the sight of the pointed 
instrument. The immediate consequence was a de- 
scending quaver, rapidly executed, and then a stupid 
stare of surprise. As he felt himself however taking 
leave of his sleigh, in the grasp of the attacking par- 
ty, his tongue, never long silent, began to give 
evidence of not only his astonishment but his fears. 

** Wh—wh—wh—why, capting, what’s all this ere 
for? I hant never cheated you, hev J]? Do fur 
massy’s sake pint that ere pistol some where else.” 

“Silence!” said Kimball in a deep low tone, 
still poaens the reins with a tight grasp; ‘‘ leave 
the sleigh.”’ 

** Sarten, sarten,”’ tumbling out of his equipage 
with chattering teeth; ‘‘ but] hant got nothing, cap- 
ting. I got this ere team and sled on a swap for my 
wagon and things, and had to pay boot. I hant got 
the vally of a sixpence at present about me.” _~ 

“Keep silence, I say,’’ commanded the other, 
winding the reins quickly around a near sapling, still 
keeping his gaze fixed sternly upon the crouching 
form of the pedler, and then advancing upon him. 
**Give but one cry for help and a ball will be in 
your heart,’’ continued he, as he coolly proceeded to 
ie the hands and feet of the vender with the halters 
tof the steeds found in the sleigh. The pedler winced, 
fixing his gaze upon the handle of the pistol which 
Kimball had replaced in his bosom, but said nothing, 
whilst the other commenced winding his handker- 
chief tightly around that portion of the pedler’s 
countenance which contained the most useful instru- 
ment in the prosecution of his trade, viz: the tongue. 
At this he again showed symptoms of rebellion, and 
had begun wich ‘‘ Lord a massy Captain,” when 
another stern lool: and ominous handling of the pis- 
tol produced the deepest silence, until the gagging 
process was completed. 
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til this present disciple of Epicurus came abreast of 
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With a convulsive effort of his waning but still 
great strength, Kimball then dragged the other within 
the bordering laurel thicket and cast him upon the 
inner side of a hemlock, which stretehed its huge 
bulk for many feet along the earth, with its wreath 
of roots massed with earth erect beside the hollow 
it had made in the earth when torn violently from its 
birthplace. He then disengaged the reins and turn- 
ing the horses, led them into the fringe of woodland 
edging the cottage, again secured them, and pro- 
ceeded with swift steps towards the dwelling. 

Lydia was seated beside the window which looked 
out upon the river. Her thoughts, as was natural, 
were upon Allen and the approaching nuptials. In 
the midst of her reflections, she heard the outer door 
open with a sudden jerk, but supposing the noise 
was occasioned by the entrance of either the man or 
maid servant, (the former of whom had gone to the 
village, and the latter on some errand to the cabin of 
Slowwater,) she altered not her position. Imme- 
diately a quick heavy tread was heard in the passage, 
the door of the room flew open and a wild figure 
stood before her. Repressing a scream, she rose 
and finding that the stranger spoke not, but stood re- 
garding her with fiery eyes, she said, with as much 
steadiness as she could command, 

**Do you wish to see my father ?” 

** No, I wish to see you and yuu alone,” answered 
the other fiercely, but in a low tone and at the same 
time advancing. 

Shrinking back, she regarded him who had thus 
accosted her, with looks of bewildered terror, but 
spoke not. 

“So you do not know me, Miss Lydia Barnerd. 

I beg pardon Mrs. Allen, that isto be, ha! ha! ha!’ 
removing his slouched hat and disrobing his counte- 
nance of its bushy disguise, ‘“‘ do you know me now?”’ 
continued he in a louder and more menacing tone, 
and at the same time advancing closer to her, ‘‘ do 
you know me now, I say ?”’ 
" Lydia answered not, but her very soul quailed 
within her as her shrinking gaze met the flashing de- 
moniac eyes of Kimball. But as he grasped her 
arm and ‘said, ‘‘Come, will you go willingly or 
must I carry you,’’ the spell with which terror had 
bound her faculties was broken, and she burst into 
a loud thrilling scream. Kimball laughed taunting- 
ly and saying, ‘‘ Why don’t you call upon Allen,’’ 
caught her in hisarms, bore her from the room, and 
hurried down the steps of the piazza, she pealing 
forth shriek upon shriek. 

But aid she thought not of, was near. Roused by 
her cries, the faithful dog had bounded from his 
kennel; she heard his deep growl, she saw his leap- 
ing form and the next moment she felt herself loos- 
ened from the grasp of Kimball. The moment was 
auspicious—starting to her feet, one glance showed 
her the struggle between Kimball and the dog, and 
the next instant her feet were winged in flight! As 
she rushed onward, the probabilities of escape flashed 
instinctively across her mind. The distance to the 
village by the road was so great, that she would 
inevitably be overtaken; the river—the river alone 
offered a chance of escaping. The boat she knew 
lay moored beneath the bank tothe right of the cot- 
tage, and thither she directed her steps. She had 
often navigated the channel to the village in summer, 
and she now trusted to her skill, for avoiding the 
present danger. Barely had she gained the spot 
where the boat lay tossing, and cast the chain from 
the log to which it was attached by a staple, when 
the report apparently of a pistol mether ear. Leap- 
ing into the boat and grasping the paddles, (with 
which instead of oars it was furnished,) she pushed 
into the river. Butshe was fearfully ignorant as to 
the state of the angry and momentarily swelling 
flood. Scarcely had she dashed her paddles into the 
water, when she found herself gliding downwards 
with a speed and ina direction over which she had 
no control. In vain did she essay to turn the boat 
into the eastern passage; borne upon a transverse 
current, like a leaf upon the blast, on, on swept her 
bark, deviating not from its course as though it was 
on the slope of u whirlpool. The shore flew = 
her—the island upon whicl. she had gazed buta short 
time previous from the piazza of her dwelling, now 
stood out boldly before her, and the next instant 
with a shock that made her frame quiver, the boat 
bounded half its length up the shelving bank. Cast 
forward by the shock, she had barely gained foot 
hold upon the island when the water gushed in tor- 
rents through the fractured sides of her frail bark, 
and she saw the wreck swept from her sight down 
the western channel. ‘ 

Staggered by the bound of the faithful dog upon 
him, and maddened with the pain as the sharp teeth 
met in his shoulder, Kimball had impulsively drop- 
ped his burthen, and turned to battle with his unex- 
pected antagonist. In vain, however, did he strug- 


| gle to release himself; the mastiff but loosed his 





hold to fasten one upon his throat and at last tore him 
to the earth. Kimball at last, although dreadfully 
mangled,managed to clutch his pistol, and discharge 
its contents into the head of the enraged animal. 
Freed at last, he bounded to the bank, towards which 
he had for the instant seen Lydia in flight, and there 
caught a glimpse of the boat as it dashed against the 
island. He rushed along the bank, until he had arrived 
nearly abreast the island, then bounded down the de- 
clivity and cast himself into the river. The water in- 
stantly struck an icy chilliness through his weakened 
and mangled frame, but he struggled manfully to 
reach the spot which held his intended victim. He 
was however, like Lydia, ignorant of the strength 
with which the maddening river was rushing upon its 
way. Although out of the reach of the main cur- 
rents which were wheeling around the western bor- 
der of the island, yet had the water sufficient power 
to sweep him from his course. Every moment he 
found himself inevitably carried farther and farther 
from his intended point, every moment he felt him- 
self more helplessly wafted downward and downward. 
He was now in the midst of the rocks with which 
the passage was broken. The water dashed and 
foamed amidst them, and with one convulsive effort, 
he turned to breast the rushing element. At that 
moment he became aware of a new danger. A Jarge 
pine which had been swept from the bank, was float- 
ing down slantwise directly upon him with exceed- 
ing swiftness. He saw the huge mass rocking and 
tossing upon the flood, approaching nearer and 
nearer. Bewildered with fear, involved in the maze 
of rocks, whirling round in the vortexes of the mad- 
dened waters—in vain were the attempts of his ex- 
hausted strength to escape from the path of the rush- 
ing gigantic tree. Clinging to a rock which was 
churning foam like the jaw of an a bear, he saw 
the bulk sweeping towards him—the next moment 
the mass of roots, swung forward by the shock of 
the stem upon a jutting point, impended over his 
head. Balancing fearfully for an instant, down 
crashed the awful weight like a thunderbolt—a tran- 
sient tinge of blood was upon the spattered foam, 
and the tree shot downward, scattering its fragments 
far and wide upon the whirling waters. But with 
that crash a piercing sbrick was mingled—the death 
shriek of a victim to guilty and ungovernable pas- 
sions. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE SPIRIT’S CALL TO THE DYING POET. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 


The wind came softly through the open lattice, 
And breath’d its freshness round my fevered head ; 
While the slant rays of the descending sun 
Glowed with a soften’d richness through the trees 
That shadowed o’er my lonely cot, and cast 
Upon the rude white walls a flecker’d shade. 
And when the soft air wooed the trembling leaves 
These spots of gold and shaded silver chas’d 
Each other in swift mazes. 
As I gazed 

Upon the changing, flickering shades, a calm 
As deep and still as ever hush’d the heart, 
Fell on my troubled spirit. The fierce pains 
That long had rack’d my aching head were o’er ; 
And while the sun stole down the western sky 
The ceolness of the evening wind revived me. 
Yet still | moved not; frighted reason now 
And thought serene return’d. No more rush’d on 
The torrent of my wild and mocking fancies, 
And | rejoic’d my tortur’d mind might rest. 
I lay in silence, and the brooding quiet 
Of my still room seem’d very sweet to me. 
The sun went down, and di:n the twilight crept 
Into the chamber; with it also came 
Upon my wearied lids the spirit sleep. 
It came with silken fetters binding me 
Within its sweet domain. 

’Twas very strange! 
Rut fancy still roam’d free. Yet roam’d she not 
Wildly, nor brought she visions dead and dark, 
But a sweet dream, although it boded death. 
I dream’d that at my bed side stood a furm 
As radiant as an angel’s. Fair her brow, 
And underneath the fringing lashes slept 
Eyes dark and soft, like fountains in the shade 
Of summer eve in which the eye can gaze 
And gaze until the aching brain doth reel 
Nor fathom yet their deep immensity. 
Her face was pale, and the clos’d lip, and eye 
In which the tear drop trembled, seemed to tell 
Of some deep agony. She was the spirit 
That oft had haunted me. And when the frown 
Of the cold world had chill’d my soul’s aspiring 
And crush’d the flower of hope, twas then she came 
With her mild presence, onward cheering me. 
When poverty, contempt, and withering scorn 
Had made me sick of life, and wish for death, 
Her smile was still my solace; oft she came 
When night’s dark curtains veil’d the slumbering world ; 
And oft 1 felt her presence when alone, 


Or at my toil, or in my wanderings, 
My guardian Genius and my spirit’s bride. 


But then she always came with joyous step 
And radiant eyes whose flashing brightness shone 
Like morn’s first sunbeam on the streamlet’s dash ; 
But now she came with step both sad and slow, 
With drooping head and eyes whose sadden’d gaze 
Too plainly told of deep and bitter woe. 
She stood beside me, and with one hand rais’d 
And pointing to the sky, her spirit lips 
Did almost speak, and though no tone escaped 
1 knew her meaning well. 

I knew that now 
My earthly work was done; but in my heart 
The warning left no sadness. She beheld— 
And then again her radiant smile return’d 
And lit those eyes of heavenly birth anew. 
With waving hand and face divine, her form 
Like autumn’s evening gleam, then passed away. 


My days onearth are few. My spirit bride 
No more below will meeet my sight ; but soon 
Purged trom the grossness of humanity 

The dying poet shall rejoin his love 

And strike his lyre, attuned anew, in heaven. 





NOTICES. 


Tue Inpicator: a Miscellany of Self-Im- 
provement; devoted to the discussion of principles 
that promote the acquisition of Know , the cul- 
ture and discipline of the mind, and the tion of 
character. New-York, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

The title of this work sufficiently indicates its cha- 
racter; it occupies a field which at present no other 
periodical work has entered upon, and one which 
must meet the favorable acceptance of all who are 
desirous of seeing the great work of education, and 
the still ter one of self-education, 
advanced. Its original and selected articles are 
written and selected with t ju nt and taste, 
and present the principles upon which all who feel . 
the importance a sound manly education may by the 
exertion of their own efforts, attain it. To the young 
men of our country this work is most admirably adapt- 
ed, and if conducted hereafter with the ability which 
distinguishes the present numbers, it cannot fail of 
receiving from the hands of the public, that patron- 
age and success which its merits—neither few nor 
small—entitle it to. Most cordially do we , that 
its exertions to promote the advancement of physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral self-formation, will be 
crowned with the rich reward it so justly deserves. 





It will be perceived that by a resolution of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New-York, the proceedings of the Board will here- 
after be published in ‘“‘ The Northern Light,” it 
having been selected as their organ. 





To CorrESPONDENTS.—Several valuable arti- 
cles, among which are two able papers from D. B. 
Stockholm, Esq., one from P. H. Agan, ., and 
one on state prison labor, have been unavoidably 
postponed until the next number. 
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